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Inside Back Cover 


Next month, you can find out how to pick up extra mileage for pennies 


—or even nothing 
this money-saving 


feature, you'll want to turn to the article on 


when you read TRAIN TRAVEL BARGAINS! After 


MEXICO'S SURPRISING SPAS for more entertaining ideas. March will 


also outline, in detail, the facilities of the TEXAS STATE PARKS, 


catapult you the length of an AUSTRALIAN CANOE RACE, let you peer at 
PANAMA'S SAN BLAS INDIANS, show you a new ISLAND IDYLL and alert you to 


the forthcoming PILGRIM VILLAGE—another first for Travet. 
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A hooked tarpon never gives up and 
it’s hard to tell who’s caught who in a 
torture test of tackle and aching mus- 
cles. Join our four fishing vagabonds 
in some carefree hours of sun and fun 
as they go surf-casting, water-skiing, 
swimming and test their skill at deep 
sea fishing.* 


FISHING FUN 


Here’s the next best thing to an actual 
fishing trip . . . with even an under- 
water shot to show a bass striking a 
plug! Not only that, but you'll see surf 
casters using a baby blimp and para- 
chute to drop their lures beyond the 
breakers! You'll get fresh new angling 
ideas as you watch ’em fish from the 
Atlantic Coast to the Rockies. 


FISHING THRILLS 


The camera goes where the game fish 
strike with a mad rush! Tarpon... 
acrobatic stars of the salt water; Mus- 
kellunge .. . heavyweight fresh water 
_champ. Hang on as bass, marlin, sail- 
fish and sharks put on a fight to the 
finish. It’s an excit- 

ing sport film multi- 

plied by the thrill- 

a-second lunging, 

plunging action of 

the greatest of the 

game fish! 


**Fishing Vagabonds” Now Avail- 
able In Color (16mm sound only) 
at $47.25. 


ORDER THESE FILMS NOW 
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Headline $1.95 Headline $2.95 
peeranlece $5.95 Complete $9.75 
Sound DeLuxe $21.75 


PEERLESS CAMERA 


415 LEXINGTON Ave. at 43rd St. N.Y.17 


SPORTS 


BOBSLEDDING 


TRAVEL 


eg OBSLEDDING BEGAN as a thrill-seeking off-shoot of tobogganing in 1890 in the 


Swiss Alps. A group of American arid English vacationers attached sled-like 

runners to their toboggans to ride at daredevil speeds but because of the 
crafts’ light weight, they zoomed down slopes far too fast, often off course. The result 
was many serious crack-ups and some deaths. Few persons were attracted to the 
sport and as its devotees thinned, bobsledding took a temporary spill. 

However, in 1895 a heavier sled was developed in Switzerland and, with this added 
ballast, the riders could keep their craft on its course. Bobsledders formed a St. 
Moritz Bobsleigh Club and mapped a rugged route down the Swiss Alps, naming 
it the Cresta Run. In the beginning, the sleds carried five persons, with two of them 
women, but few females would risk this icy travel. The first organized race was held 
January 5, 1898, during a bobsled festival on the Cresta Run. 

Bobsledders gradually added features to their sleds to increase speed, and the 
former mountain slopes soon were too dangerous. Artificial runs had to be built— 
the first one went up.at St. Moritz in 1904—so bobsledders could race in relative 
safety. With fewer accidents, the sport snowballed until there were over 60 courses 
scattered throughout Europe in 1939, a peak number not yet re-matched by the 
post-war sport Boon! 


U. S. EVENTS: Interest in bobsledding has been sparked ever since the U. S. 
won the Olympic competition in 1928. The mile-and-a-half track near Lake Placid, 
N. Y., is the center of U. S. bobsledding and has been used as an Olympic site 
twice. It is usually open for racing and public riding by the end of December. 
Equipped with expert drivers and brakemen, special sleds—slower and safer than 
racing craft—are available for the public. Before bobsledding, prospective riders 
must sign a waiver releasing the management of any damage in case of accidents. 


FOREIGN EVENTS: Since World War I, many European bobsled tracks have 
been rebuilt and, at last count, there were 25 courses in full operation. West 
Germany has seven runs, East Germany eight, France three, Switzerland and 
Austria each have two, and Italy, Sweden and Norway one each. Major races usually 
draw more than 20,000 persons. @ 


U. S. tourists can mix winter views at St. Moritz, Switzerland, with steep-slope bobsled thrills. 
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HOW WITHOUT 
TO BEING RICH 
If you know the seldom-advertised ways of reaching foreign countries, you 
don’t need fantastic sums of money in order to travel. You could spend 
$550-$1000 on a one-way luxury steamer to Buenos Aires—but do you know 
you can travel all the way to Argentina through colorful Mexico, the Andes, 
Peru, etc., via bus and rail for just $109 in fares? 

You can spend $5000 on a luxury cruise around the world. But do you know 
you can travel around the world via deluxe freighter for only a fourth the 
cost and that there are a dozen other round the world routings for under $1000? 

There are two ways to travel—like a tourist, who spends a lot, or like 


traveler, who knows all the ways to reach his destination economically, com- 
fortably and while seeing the most. 


Norman Fofd’s big new guide How to Travel Without Being Rich gives 
you the traveler’s picture of the world, showing you the lower cost, com- 
fortable ways to practically any part of the world. Page after page reveals 
the ship, rail, bus, airplane and other routings that save you money and 
open the world to you. 


What do you want to do? Explore the West Indies? This is the guide 
that helps you see them like an old time resident who knows all the tricks of 
making one dollar do the work of two. Visit Mexico? This is the guide that 
tells you the low cost ways of reaching the sights (how 56¢ takes you via 
8-passenger automobile as far as those not-in-the-know pay $5.60 to reach). 
Roam around South America2-Europe? Any other part of the world? This is 
the guide that tells you avheré and how to go at prices you can really afford. 

If you’ve ever wanted to travel,“prove now,’once and for all, that travel 
is within your reach. Send how-for How to Travel Without Being Rich. It’s a 
big book, filled with facts, prices and routings, and it’s yours for only $1.50. 
Even one little hint can saye you this sum several times over, 

“ 


« 


HOW TO TRAVEL 


—and get paid for it 


There’s a job waiting for you somewhere: on a ship, with an airline, in 
overseas branches of American firms, in foreign firms overseas—even ex- 
ploring if you’re adventurous. 

The full story of what job you can fill is in Norman Ford’s new book 
How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling. Whether you’re male or 
female, young or old, whether you want a life-time of paid traveling or 
just hanker to roam the world for a short year or so, here are the facts you 
want, complete with names and addresses and full details about the prepara- 
tions to make, the cautions to observe, the countries to head for. 

You learn about jobs in travel agencies (and as tour conductors), in im- 
porting and exporting concerns, with mining and construction companies. 
Here’s the story of jobs in the Red Cross and the UN organizations, how 
doctors get jobs on ships, the almost-sure way for a young girl to land a 
job as airline hostess, the wonderful travel opportunities if you will teach 
English to foreigners, and the fabulous travel possibilities for those who 
know stenography. « 

“Can a man or woman still work his or her way around the world today?” 
Norman Ford asks in this book as you might ask today. And he replies in 
75,000 words of facts, ““‘The answer is still a very definite Yes.” 

To travel and get paid for it, send today for How to Get a Job That Takes 
You Traveling on a money-back guarantee if not satisfied. Price, $1. Fill 
out coupon. 


Will your next vacation really be 
something to talk about? 


The surest way to guarantee a new, different, and exciting vacation is to 
learn the hundreds of things you can do and the places you can visit on the 
money you want to spend. 

Norman Ford, founder of the world-known Globetrotters Club, tells you 
that in his book Where to Vacation on a Shoestring. This is the man who has 
spent a lifetime searching for the ways to get more for your money in vaca- 
tions and travel. 


In his big book, you learn 


—about low cost summer paradises, farm vacations, vacations on far-off 
islands, on boats drifting down lazy streams while you fish. 

—about vacations at world-famous beaches, under palm and eucalyptus 
trees, in government subsidized vacation resorts, in Indian country, along 
rugged coastlines, on ships and by rail. 

—about dude ranches you can afford; what to see, do, and how to save at 
national parks and in the cities most Americans want to visit. 

—about low cost sailing ship cruises, houseboat vacations in the North 
Woods, fantastically low cost mountain vacations, the unknown vacation 
wonderlands almost at your front door. 

Of course, Norman Ford knows where to get real vacation bargains in all 

America, from Maine to California, and in Canada, Mexico, etc. At no time 

does he ask you to spend a lot of money to enjoy yourself, no matter how 

really different and exciting is the vacation you choose through his experi- 
enced advice. Always, be tells you the many things you can do within your 
budget and how to get more for your money (if you travel by car, he shows 
how most auto parties can save $6 or $7 a day). 

You can’t help but learn something that is just meant for you. Yet, Where 
to Vacation on a Shoestring costs only $1. To make sure your next vacation 
will be something to talk about, get the facts now. 
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Where Do You Want to Go? 


FRANCE? WEST INDIES? BRAZIL? 
HAWAII? MEXICO? 


Passenger-carrying 


FREIGHTERS are the secret 


of low cost travel 


Yes, for no more than you’d spend at a resort, you can take a never-to-be- 
forgotten cruise to Rio and Buenos Aires. Or through the Canal to either 
New York or California. Or to the West-Indies or along the St. Lawrence 
River to French Canada. In fact, trips to almost everywhere are within your 
means, 

And what accommodations you get: large rooms with beds (not bunks), 

probably a private bath, lots of good food and plenty of relaxation as 

you speed from port to port. 


Depending upon how fast you want to go, a round the world cruise can be — 


yours for as little as $250-$300 a month. And’ there are shorter trips. Fast, 
uncrowded voyages to England, France, or South 
week vacations up and down the Pacific Coast or to New Orleans. Name the 
port and the chances are you can find it listed in Travel Routes Around the 
World. This is the book that names the lines, tells where they go, how much 
they charge, briefly describes accommodations. Hundreds of thousands of 
travelers all over the world swear by it. Travel editors and travel writers say 
“To learn how to travel for as little as you’d spend at a resort get Travel 
Routes Around the World."" 


It’s yours for just $1, ahd the big 131 page 1957 edition includes practically 
every passenger carrying service starting from or going to New York, Can- 
ada, New Orleans, the Pacific Coast, Mexico, South America, England, France, 
Africa, the Indies, Australia, the South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, etc. There’s a 
whole section called How to See the World at Low Cost, plus pages and pages 
of photos and maps. 


A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the way to more trayel than you 
ever thought possible. For your copy, simply fill out coupon. 


Bargain Paradises of the World 


Do you know where to find an island right near the U. S. so nearly like 
Tahiti in appearance, beauty, and color even the natives say it was made 
from a rainbow? (And that costs here are so low you can not only reach it 


but also stay a while for hardly more than you’d spend at a resort in the 


U. 8.7?) 


Do you know where to find the world’s best mountain hideaways or its 
most dazzling surf-washed coastal resorts, where even today you can live for 
a song? 

Do you know where it costs less to spend a while, the surroundings are 
pleasant, and the climate well nigh perfect in such places as Mexico, the 
West Indies, Peru, France, along the Mediterranean, and in the world’s 
other low cost wonderlands ? 


Or if you’ve thought of more distant places, do you know which of the 


South Sea Islands are as unspoiled today as in Conrad’s day? Or which is the 
one spot world travelers call the most beautiful place on earth, where two 
can live in sheer luxury, with a retinue of servants for only $175 a month? 


Bargain Paradises of the World, a big new book with about 100 photos and — 


4 maps, proves that if you can afford a vacation in the U. S., the rest of the 
world is closer than you think. Authors Norman D. Ford and Wiliam Red- 


grave, honorary vice presidents of the Globetrotters Club, show that the - 


American dollar is respected all over the world and buys a lot more than 
you'd give it credit for. 

Yes, if you're planning to retire, this book shows that you can live for 
months on end in the world's wonderland for hardly more than you'd spend 
for a few months at home. Or if you've dreamed of taking time out for a 
real rest, this book shows how you can afford it. 


In any case, when it can cost as little as $24.50 from the U. S. border to 
reach some of the world’s Bargain Paradises, it’s time you learned how much 
you can do on the money you’ve got. Send now for Bargain Paradises of the 
World. Price $1.50. Use coupon to order. 


(5 Fill Out and Send At Once For Quick Delivery 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 7 Spring St. 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


I have enclosed $......0::......:..:. (cash, check or money order). Please send 
me the books.checked below. You will refund my money if I am not 
satisfied. 

(J Travel Routes Around the World. $1. 

(] How to Travel Without Being Rich. $1.50. 

(J Bargain Paradises of the World. $1.50. 

OD How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling. $1. 

{J Where to Vacation on a Shoestring. $1. 

(1 Special offer: All books above ($6.00 value) for $5. 
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America; two or three ~ 
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Ww 


10. 


ii. 
125 


13, 


14. 


15. 


20. 


. I am leaving on the 


LE BY PROF. RODOLFO PUCELLI 


AND MAX SHEROVER 


pee 


ENGLISH PHRASE 


. Let me know when we getto...:. 


. How late does this line operate? 


. | would like to see the cathedral. 
. I want to visit several night clubs. 
. Is there a cover charge? 


. Are there any other charges? 
.Can you recommend a good res- 


taurant? 


. What is the specialty of the house? 


. Where can I have repairs done? 


Please check my oil, water and 
battery. 


Please check my tires. 
Let me see that. 


I would like something smaller 
(larger). 


I like this but it is too expensive. 


That is fine. Please wrap it up. 


. 1 would like some black and white 


film. 


. Do you have movie film? 


. Would you mind letting me take your 


picture? 


train. 


I wish to be called at 


‘| SPEAK UP! 


— 


os 


4. 


. Parto col treno delle (ore) 


. Desidero che mi telefoni a 


TALIAN 


| PART FIVE 


ITALIAN 


. M’informi quando arriviamoa... .« 


. Fino a che ora di notte é in azione 


questa linea? 
Vorrei vedere la cattedrale. 


Vorrei visitare parecchi cabarets. 


; 2 
. Si paga anche il coperto? 


. C’é altro da pagare? 


Puod indicarmi un buon ristorante ? 


. Qual é la specialita della ditta? 


. Dove devo andare per alcune ripa- 


razioni? 


.Per piacere, controlli la benzina, 


Pacqua e la batteria. 


. Per favore, controlli i miei pneu- 


matici. 


. Mi faccia vedere quello (quella). 


. Vorrei qualche cosa di pit piccolo 


(pit grande). 


. Mi piace questo, ma é troppo caro. 


. Questo é eccellente. Per piacere, lo 


impacchi. 


. Vorrei qualche film di color nero e 


bianco. 


. Avete pellicole cinematografiche? 


. Avete nulla in contrario se vi faccio 


la fotografia? 


cist, 6) Sere le, 


— 


is) 


al 


S) 


Ne) 


10. 


20. 


. Kway-stoh 


PRONUNCIATION 


. M’een-fohr-mee kwahn-doh ahr-ree- 


veeah-moh ah 
Fee-noh ah kay oh-rah dee not-tay ay 
een a-tchee-oh-nay kway-stah lee-nay- 
ah? 


@) ce: 6) on) win tele tet he 


. Vohr-ray-ee vay-day-ray lah kat-tay- 


drah-lay. 
Vohr-ray-ee vee-see-tah-ray pah-rayk- 
kee kah-bah-rayts. 


.See pah-gah ahn-kay eel koh-payr- 


toh? 
Tch’ay ahl-troh dah pah-gah-ray? 


. Poo-oh een-dee-kahr-mee oon boo-on 


ree-stoh-rahn-tay ? 


. Kwahl ay lah spay-tchah-lee-tah dayl- 


lah deet-tah? 


. Doh-vay day-voh ahn-dah-ray payr 


ahl-koo-nay ree-pah-rah-tsee-oh-nee ? 


Payr peeah-tchay-ray, kohn-trol-lee 
lah ben-zee-nah, Vak-kwah ay lah 
baht-tay-reeah. 


.Payr fah-voh-ray, kohn-trol-lee ee 
mee-ayee pnay-oo-mah-tee-tchee. 
Mee — fatch-tchee-ah _—_ vay-day-ray 


kwayl-loh (kwayl-lah). 


. Vohr-ray-ee kwahl-kay koh-sah dee 


pee-oo peek-ko-loh (pee-oo grahn- 
day). 


. Mee pee-ah-tchay kway-stoh, mah ay 


trop-po kah-roh. 


ay etch-tchel-layn-tay. 
Payr peeah-tchay-ray, loh eem-pahk- 
kee. 


. Vohr-ray-ee kwahl-kay film dee koh- 


lor nay-roh ay beeahn-koh. 


. Ah-vay-tay pel-lee-koh-lay tchee-nay- 


mah-toh-grah-fee-kay ? 


. Ah-vay-tay nodl-lah een kon-trah-ree- 


oh say vee fatch-tchoh lah fo-to- 
grah-feeah? 


-Pahr-toh kol tray-noh_ dayl-lay 
(ohetay) i es eye ces 
Day-see-day-roh kay mee te-le-foh- 


nee ah 


2) 40) 9); \elin ef lel/\ie Dhar lehclen Ns 
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roamin’ the globe with TRAVEL 


DISPATCHES FROM TRAVEL’S OWN CORRESPONDENTS 


A 


dateline ... 


BERMUDA : 


By Rosemary Divall 


cer 


re or ‘ : 
EW FAVORITE -HIDROUT 1S the 


Chameleon Room at the com- , 


pletely © renoyated Fourways 
Inn. Every evening at 6:00 p.m. 
sharp, the color scheme changes. 
Outdoors it is chic to meet your 
friends for a buffet lunch or dinner 
in the tropical garden surrounding 
the elegant L-shaped fresh-water 
pool. Completely air-conditioned, 
each guest room is equipped with 
its own cooling and heating unit. 
. . . The luxurious Furness-Withy 
liner, the Queen of Bermuda, has 
returned to her commuter run fol- 
lowing a seasonal overhaul and re- 
fit in England. . . . February 14 
marks the arrival at Prospect Gar- 
rison of the colorful Coldstream 
Guards—all six feet tall or over— 
last stationed in Bermuda in 
1890. ... Nearly 36 acres of beau- 
tiful Southampton beaches ear- 
marked for the development of a 
$2,000,000 hotel project early this 
year. Principals in the undertaking 
are Hal Ley, president of Haley 
Corporation-Bermuda Holiday 
House, Winston Guest, nephew of 
Sir Winston Churchill, and C. P. 
Rogers, owner of the St. George 
Hotel in Brooklyn. . . . Through 
February 22 there will be a one-man 
show of paintings by Honore Bur- 
land at the Bermuda Society of Arts 
in Freemason Hall. A section of the 
gallery will feature the best judged 
entries of talented school children. 
... Members of the Audubon Soci- 
ety, and lovers of nature, are invited 
to view a screen tour on Rocky 
‘Mountain Rambles narrated by 
guest Emerson Scott. Held on Feb- 
ruary 18, the screening begins at 
8:30 p.m. in the Queen Elizabeth 
Hall of the Bermuda High School 
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for Gist A perfect complement 
to the burnished-copper decor of the 
Beefeater Room in the Empire Club 
are the succulent charcoal-broiled 
steaks, tender morsels supervised by 
Chef Hugo Schultz, until recently 
the steak chef at The Sands in Las 
Vegas. ... Every Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, art lovers are invited to visit the 
permanent exhibition of Humbert, 
at her home at Westmount, Spice 
Hill, Warwick. Some of the collec- 
tion is for sale, and includes oils, 
tempera and pastels painted here 
and during a sojourn in Fiji... . 
World famous Group Captain 
Douglas Bader and his wife visiting 
the restful Mid-Ocean Club. Cap- 
tain Bader’s remarkable piloting ca- 
reer was the basis of a recent book, 
Reach for the Sky. ... The Castle 
Harbour Hotel is hurrying to com- 
plete air-conditioning of its din- 
ing room and Rendezvous Room 
before the annual Easter week 
“invasion” of college students. ... 
The fields of beautiful Bermuda 
lilies are overflowing with an abun- 
dant crop, and it is not too early to 
place your order for an air-mailed 
Easter delivery. . . . The joining of 
a new wing to Waterloo House on 
Hamilton Harbor adds several at- 
tractive suites of bed-sitting rooms, 
dressing rooms, bath and cabinet 
kitchenettes, where light housekeep- 
ing can be exercised. Highlight of 
the construction plans is the addi- 
tion of a tiled swimming pool, set 
near the harborside. . . . The rage 
of European transportation will 
soon be a familiar sight in Ber- 
muda—handsome motor-scoot- 
ers are available to visitors, and 
their low center of gravity and 
controlled speeds make them a 
safe and ideal way to tour the is- 
lands. . . . Bermudiana Hotel has 
redecorated its dining room in semi- 
colonial decor, enlarged it to ac- 
commodate 50 people, plans air- 
conditioning 100 rooms. 


dateline ... 


BRUSSELS 


By Jean Gyory 


Been: Is producing wine 
again for the first time since 
the destruction of her vine- 
yards in the Napoleonic wars. The 
first bottles were presented to King 
Baudouin. Peter Townsend 
(remember?) has recently been 
awarded the title of a Viscount of 
the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, 
and some gossipists think he might 
marry one of the young princesses 
of Luxembourg. ... A unique gastro- 
nomic speciality in Belgium consists 


of oysters in champagne at Rotis- 


serie de |’Ancienne Barriére in Brus- 
sels. Served hot in a delicious sauce, 
they cost $2.00 for half a dozen... ~ 
A group of admirers of the great 
master of Brussels, Pieter Breu- 
ghel, is preparing a monument to 


the painter. It should be ready by — 


1958 and will be placed at Place 
de la Chapelle before the church 
where he is buried. . . . Gregg As- 
sociation, the former Escorts Serv- 
ice, has opened its new offices at 343 
Avenue Louise in Brussels. The as- 
sociation caters to tourists interested 
in special sightseeing of the country. 
... Sabena will start a new tourist 
class on April 1, 1958, with prices 
down by twenty per cent... . The 
great chef of the Ardennes who 
owns the famous restaurant-hotel 
Air Pur at Laroche, refused at a 
recent gastronomic dinner to pre- 
pare a Jambon en croute. “If I can 
not have my three stoves, I prefer 
not to do it,” said he. ... Belgium’s 
Minister of Public Works inaugu- 
rated construction of a new high- 
way between Antwerp, Liége and 
Germany. Called King Baudouin 
Highway, it will be finished by 
1960. .. . The city of Haarlem in 
Holland has dedicated a statue of 
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Ossip Zadkine, famous sculptor. 
Called Harleckin, it is the sixth 
statue of Zadkine in Holland, the 
five others being in Rotterdam, 
Utrecht, Arnhem, Eindhoven and 
Bois le Duc. . . . The United States 
and Belgium recently signed an 
agreement to set up a new training 
center for aerodynamics engineers 
and scientists to service the North 
Atlantic Treaty Nations. Under the 
agreement the two nations will joint- 
ly finance operation of the training 
center for two years, after which it 
is expected that NATO and Bel- 
gium will continue the financing. 
The center will be at Rhode-St. 
Genése, near Brussels. . . . Howard 
S. Cullman, Honorary Chairman of 
the Port of New York Authority, 
who has been appointed United 
States Commissioner General of the 
Universal and International Exhi- 
bition of Brussels for 1958 by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, sailed aboard the 
United States on his first official visit 
to Brussels. Mr. Cullman, as General 
Commissioner, will supervise and 
coordinate America’s participation 
in the World Fair, which is the larg- 
est manifestation of its kind organ- 
ized since the war. 


By Edvard Andersen 


UR AUCTIONS m Copenhagen 

have had unusually rich sup- 

plies of mink, and interest is 
concentrating specifically on a pas- 
tel shade which is in special demand 
by Americans. Some say that nu- 
merous guests from the U.S. come to 
Denmark just to buy mink, silver 
and porcelain. ... Downhill racing 
from “the top of Norway”’ is an out- 
standing international event which 
usually occurs around Easter-tide, 
and which takes place from the very 
tip of Galdhédppigen, Norway’s 
highest peak—8,097 feet—providing 
a ski trail of one and a half miles 
with a drop of 3,000 feet.... A Dan- 
ish firm is building Viking ships for 
the forthcoming Kirk Douglas film, 
The Viking, which will be produced 
in various locations of Scandinavia. 
There is talk of sending one of these 
ships to America on the same route 
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that was ploughed by the May- 


flower. ... Lapp weddings will be 
celebrated in April (Easter) at 
Karasjok and Kautokeino, the 
two largest Lapp villages in Fin- 
mark, Norway, with colorful cere- 
monies held according to ancient 
ritual. ... The Royal Danish Bal- 
let, which visited the U.S. last sum- 
mer, has been urged to repeat its 
visit, but its earliest opportunity 
is in a year’s time. ... Famous Hol- 
menkoll ski-jumping tower, which is 
over 140 feet high and situated on 
the Holmenkollen Hill overlooking 
Oslo, is being used for only two days 
a year, t.e. March 1-3, when the 
world’s best skiers are competing be- 
fore 100,000 spectators. . . . Scandi- 
navian Airlines System is now build- 
ing an elegant 21-story hotel in Co- 
penhagen. The building, which will 
be characteristic of Nordic culture, 
will have 275 super-modern rooms 
with a total of 450 beds. ... If you 
want the chance of experiencing 
the fantastic sight of the Midnight 
Sun over the most northern point 
of Europe, the North Cape, you 
must come to Scandinavia be- 
tween May 14 and July 30.... 
The Tourist Association of Copen- 
hagen at 55 Raadhuspladsen is busy 
working out a town map with 
special guidance for foreign guests 
shopping in the arts-handicrafts 
shops of the city....The loveliest 
time for fiord holidays in Norway is 
all May and early June when thou- 
sands of fruit trees along the West- 
ern fiords are in blossom. . .. On the 
basis of international traffic—especi- 
ally air—it can now be asserted that 
Copenhagen is “third port to and 
from Europe,” alongside London 
and Paris....When the greatest 
cod fishing in the world takes place 
on the shallow banks off the Lofoten 
Isles from February to April—30,000 
Norwegian fishermen in about 5,000 
fishing boats work day and night— 
the Bergen Line will organize an 
eight-day Lofoten cruise from Ber- 
gen. The cruise starts February 24 
on the new ship Meteor which is de- 
signed especially for sailing in Scan- 
dinavian waters. . . . Don’t forget 
when visiting Copenhagen to see the 
town museum at Copenhagen’s city 
hall even if you are not awfully keen 
on museums.... “The Fairy Tale 
‘Tour of Denmark 1957” will start 


earlier, on May 12 northbound and 
May 30 southbound, and will con- 
tinue further into September, with 
the last northbound tour leaving 
Copenhagen on September 20 and 
the last southbound tour leaving 
Frederikshavn-Aalborg on Septem- 
ber 24. Price: $73.00 for the three- 
day tour, $77.00 for the four-day 
tour. ... The Ballet and Music Fes- 
tival in. Copenhagen will take 
place May 18-31 with the Royal 
Danish Ballet in its home sur- 
roundings at the Royal Theatre 
in Copenhagen. ... When recent- 


_ly passing through Copenhagen on 


a Scandinavian tour Gary Cooper 
attracted great attention by smok- 
ing big Churchill-like cigars and 
promenading a tiny, snow white 
long-haired doggie decorated with 
a red silk bow at its left ear. 


By Peter Olwyler 


EXICO REMAINS a quiet spot in 
M a nervous world and the 
boost in border crossings 

show it with Americans shedding 
cold-war jitters and cold-weather 
chills at resorts all over the easy-go- 
ing Republic. Government proph- 
ets expect the tourist influx to run 
ahead of last year’s. ... Mexican in- 
vestors are riding the tourist 
boom with investments in new ho- 
tels, motels and resort develop- 
ments throughout the exotic hin- 
terlands.... With no signs of 
change in the present peso rate of 
twelve and a half to the dollar, tour- 
ists this year should find more -ac- 
commodations in more places at 
slightly lower prices—a good year to 
visit Mexico....More of Mexico 
is getting pure drinking water— 
newest plant is a 52,000,000-peso 
job in Guadalajara, the Repub- 
lic’s second largest city supplying 
the needs of 1,600,000 people, 
twice the present population of 
the city. ... MeXico is a potential 
customer for U.S. atomic energy, 
and may get into the business her- 
self. The U.S. has offered an over- 
the-counter sale of U-235 at $16,000 
a gram.... From fission to fashion: 
the scanty bikini will be outdated 
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on Mexico beaches this year. New 
trend is to cover up the cover girls 
primly—but use exotic colors and 
looow-scooped necklines that leave 
the beach wolves breathless. ... In 
the capital to plug a new book is 
grizzled and great old songwriter 
L. Wolf Robert (Ramona, Peanuts, 
Waiting for the Robert E. Lee) who 
biographs Tin Pan Alley, himself 
and the past 50 years in For No 
Rhyme or Reason.... Most Ameri- 
cans learn to savor regular Mexican 
cigarettes, which usually contain 
straight, unflavored, unblended to- 
bacco. If they seem too strong, try 
Virginias at eight-cents a pack— 
they're pretty close to what you 
smoked at homer...More than 
‘half a million pilgrims will be 
heading for the whopping fair 
and religious events at San Juan 
de los Lagos early this month in 
the state of Jalisco. It’s worth a 
300-mile side trip. ... Another item 
in the fiesta department: the un- 
usual three-day dramatizations held 
just before Lent in Mazatlan and 
Xochimilco, in which the entire vil- 
lage forms the setting. ... Boon to 
travelers and headache to Mexican 
resort-hotel men is the developing 
competition from other Latin Am- 
erican areas. Typical is & $2,500,000 
job going up in San Salvador, owned 
by the bosses of Mexico City’s Hotel 
Reforma.... Ray Milland grabbed 
several hours of sightseeing recently 
during filming of Conquest on the 
capital’s outskirts. .. . A couple of 
Mexican pups are headliners at the 
London Zoo. ‘They're the first 
Xoloizcuintles (Sho-lo-es-kween- 
tlays) born outside the Republic, 
and the Mexican Kennel Club rates 
applause for successfully refining 
the bloodlines of the hairless, thou- 
sands-of-years-old breed. . .. A deep- 
freeze plant in Ferreria near Mexico 
City will lower seafood costs by per- 
mitting long-term storage. It’s to be 
government-built. . . . Restaurant 
Mignon in the capital has cooked 
up a first-rate traditional Kosher 
dinner with kreplach soup, derma, 
lokshen kugel and strudel. ... Amer- 
ican supermarkets are pikers 
compared with those in Mexico: 
for sheer size check the new Hi- 
dalgo Market in Colonia de los 
Doctores, which offers shoppers 


1,369 stalls. 
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Art Gallery Goes to Sea 


Greek Line's flagship Olympia, claiming only 


art gallery afloat, displays works of prominent 


American, Italian, Greek painters during 
voyages, show above, on one of current 
Caribbean cruises, being vessel's seventh 


sea-borne exhibition. 


“otiine 


PARIS 


By Margaret Gardner 


AIN CONVERSATION piece in 

Paris, even after all these 

months, is the gasoline short- 
age, but foreign tourists have no 
worries. Although the ration they 
are allowed changes as the supply 
varies, it is still more than sufficient 
for the most demanding needs. ... 
Bruno Coquatrix, the Flo Ziegfeld 
of France, after successfully reviving 
vaudeville at his Olympia Theatre, 
tries his hand at a cabaret-nightclub, 
this month, challenging the firmly- 
entrenched Lido with the opening 
of his Pavillon de l’Elysée, the famed 
former restaurant, set in the heart 
of the Champs-Elysées park. His ace- 
in-the-hole is Lena Horne, who 
headlines the opening show, with 
Edith Piaf scheduled for the second. 
... Jennifer Jones and David Selz- 
nick, worn out from their efforts to 
get a new version of Farewell to 
Arms rolling in Italy, are relaxing 
in the French capital. ...The smell 
of sawdust is in the air at the Mu- 
seum of Popular Arts (at the Pa- 
lais de Chaillot) with the current 
exposition dedicated to the Pres- 
tige of the Circus. Paintings in- 


© 


spired by the theme of the circus 
ring (by Toulouse-Lautrec, Picasso, 
Rouault, Leger, etc.) , as well as cos- 
tumes worn by famed clowns, are 
among some of the fascinating 
things on exhibit... . Greta Garbo 
and Ramon Novarro, former film 
partners (Mata Hart) in adjoining 
Paris hotels, but their paths never 
crossed. Garbo, (“The Divine” as 


she is called in France) as usual in-— 


cognito, occupying Room 527 at the 
Crillon. . . . February 6 is the first 
of the year-long celebrations, to 
mark the 200th anniversary of the 
birth of the Marquis de Lafayette. 
Simultaneously in the United States 
and France, special ceremonies will 
recall the Treaty of Alliance be- 
tween America and France signed 
on February 6, 1778, as a result of 


Lafayette’s devotion to the Yankee 


cause. . . . Ingrid Bergman solving 
the gasoline shortage by buying a 
tony two-horse-power French car for 
her daily trips between her hotel 
and the theater where she is nightly 
charming playgoers with Tea and 
Sympathy. ... Air France and the 


French railroads have put on ex- | 


tra flights and trains to accom- 
modate visitors to the famed an- 
nual Nice Carnival, February 21 
to March 7, ... The Mel Ferrers 
(Audrey Hepburn) back in town 
after spending the holidays in Cali- 
fornia, with Ferrer going into the 
international film cast of Clouzot’s 
Les Espions. ... The ballet Giselle 
and Mozart’s operatic homage to 
Don Juan both blossom out at the 
Paris Opera this month in bright 
new raiments. . . . Paulette God- 
dard put on ski clothes in order to 
inspect the wine “caves” of the Ritz 
Hotel during a recent visit, and was 
so fascinated she asked for a return 
trip. ... French version of Cat on a 
Hot Tin Roof, literally its title 
translated, the hit of the season.... 
A good bouillabaisse, that typical- 
ly Mediterranean delicacy which 
blends sixteen different fishes in- 
to an unforgettable dish, is a rar- 
ity in Paris, yet it—and other spe- 
cialties of the South—can be 
found at Au Proveneal, 3 rue 
Mouton-Duvernet (14th), Segur 
40-28. The phone number is im- 
portant because reservations are 
necessary. Average price of meal 
with wine: $4.00. 
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dateline... 


By Robert Deardorff 


ITH WINTER SPORTS in the 

W oe: spring in Sicily, opera 
in Milan, Rome, Naples, 

and riotous carnival celebrations 
just about anywhere, Italy has fun 
for everyone this month. ... In the 
Alps, Sestriere, 6,670 feet high, is 
drawing ski fans with plenty of snow 
plus a network of lifts and tracks 
that enables them to travel more 
than 30 miles a day. . . . Down in 
Sicily the almond blossoms are 
bursting open, flooding the country- 
side with perfume and color, and in 
Agrigento there’s a festival with 
songs and dances to celebrate... . 
Although many towns up and 
down the peninsula break loose at 
carnival time, Viareggio’s floats 
and frolics are generally the most 
spectacular. . . . Superb food, a 
choice of swank dining rooms or an 
awning-covered terrace with a tree 
_ growing through it, and movie stars 
to watch at neighboring tables— 
that’s Capriccio, fashionable Ro- 
man restaurant recently opened in 
new surroundings at Via Liguria 38. 
... As if they didn’t have enough 
already, archeologists have dis- 
covered still another catacomb in 
Rome. On Via Latina, near the an- 
cient Domine, Quo Vadis church, 
it contains some of the best fourth- 
century Biblical frescoes yet found. 
. . . Americans in Italy are more 
popular with the local folks than 
any other tourists, according to an 
Italian public opinion poll—which 
helps explain why they have such a 
good time here. . . . His chores fin- 
ished in The Little Hut filming, 
Walter Chiari, Ava Gardner’s fa- 
vorite Italian, keeps local theatre- 
goers laughing in a new revue... . 
For years the University of Perugia 
has been famous for its courses in 
Italian language and culture for 
foreigners. Now you can study the 
same things in Taormina, Sicily’s 
sunny winter and spring resort; as 
a branch of Messina University has 
opened there, offering side trips to 
Sicilian tourist sights to round out 
classroom work. . . . When you ar- 
rive next time, Venice will still be 
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Venice. After turning down the con- 
struction of a modern Frank Lloyd 
Wright palace, the city fathers have 
just vetoed a scheme to flood-light 
St. Mark’s Square. Instead, they’ll 
restore the antique bronze street 
lamps removed for repair a few years 
ago. . . . Rome’s Open Gate Club, 
Via San Nicolo da Tolentino 3, is 
swinging again—one of the city’s 
gayest and most fashionable after 
dark spots, with’ a first-rate floor 
show and a fine orchestra. . . - To 
keep costs low at a ski resort, stay 
at a youth hostel. A new one has 
just opened at Lake Misurina, 
near Cortina d’Ampezzo, facing 
the departure station of the Col de 
Varda chair lift... . Why tourists 
have to come back: there’s always 
something new to see. In Parma 
they've just uncovered important 
fifteenth-century frescoes in the 
Church of San Francesco, in Vicen- 
za a fourteenth-century Gothic log- 
gia; and in Catania the museum ac- 
quired a triptych by Fra Angelico. 


By Gertrude M. Reich 


IENNA SIMPLY seethed with 
Christmas activity, the Maria- 


hilferstrasse and the Land- 
strasse—two of the largest shopping 
streets—lit by myriads of little gay 
lamps. . . > Queen Juliana of Hol- 
land has again made reservations 
for her annual ski holiday in St. An- 
ton. ... The ghost of Count Bobby, 
famous figure of countless Austrian 
jokes, has finally been given a place 
to haunt: the little new Espresso 
Bar in the Seilergasse simply called 
Bobby, where a new Bobby joke will 
be rewarded by a bottle of cham- 
pagne from the owners: Russian and 
Jewish cooking specialities make 
this spot a welcome novelty. . . . Sit 
in the Espresso of the Old Vienna, 
in the Karntnerstrasse, with its huge 
glass windows, and you will see all 
Vienna hurrying by. . .. The Acad- 
emy of Art on the Schillerplatz 
now has opened a new Gallery 
of Moderns well worth seeing. 
... Famed Austrian Olympic cham- 
pion Toni Sailer again draws a host 
of fans onto the ski trails in Kitz- 


bithel. . . . Vienna is now on the 
schedule of the newest American ' 
cruises—from Mediterranean shore 
stops... . All tickets were sold out 
by mid-December for the famous 
Midnight Mass at Christmas in St. 
Stephen’s. ... Many tourists are un- 
certain what to order in a Viennese 
cafe and are surprised that they can 
have lunch or dinner as well as all 
the coffee specialities that Vienna is 
so famous for. Most popular “meal” 
in a cafe, however, is breakfast and 
thus it is a meeting place for all’ 
bachelors between seven and nine 
a.m. ... Streetcars in Vienna do 
not run all night but until 12:00 
p-m., and it is well to remember 
that when you plan to stay out 
late. ... For the real thing in beef- 
steaks, try the Rotisserie Cog d’Or 
behind the Sacher. . . . A quiet win- 
ter holiday away from the flashy re- 
sorts and bars with lovely fairy-tale 
forests and beautiful snowy villages 
tucked away under friendly hills— 


. this and a real sniff of home-made 


bread and pastries are all yours in 
the picturesque Mihlviertel, a coun- 
ty little known so far to tourists. 
. . « Excellent food, reasonable 
prices and, above all, a comfort- 
able atmosphere of the old-time 
Vienna is a feature of the Schot- 
tenkeller in Vienna’s first district. 
... A round of Vienna’s churches is 
a romantic stroll through the archi- 
tectural history of Austria... . Art 
lovers will be interested in the lock 
of hair of the great Albrecht Diirer 
now on exhibition in the Albertina 
Gallery. ...A very impressive night- 
ly visit of Mozart’s grave on the Vi- 
enna Zentralfriedhof by highest 
Government officials and the great 
men of the music world ended the 
year of celebrations throughout the 
country of Wolfgang Amadeus Mo- 
zart. Viennese traditionally 
drank champagne at the great mo- 
ment on New Year’s Eve in the 
square outside St. Stephen’s Cathe- 
dral. . . . Gésser Brau in the Tuch- 
lauben is a good place for a good 
lunch, and although prices are very 
reasonable, service is excellent. ... 
In the Austrian mountains each 
valley and often even each village 
have their own folklore customs 
that have been handed down 
through many generations, so 
plan to visit at such a time. 
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In 2x2 (35 mm) 
and Stereo (3-D) 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE 
SLIDES IN HI-FI COLOR 


INCOMPARABLE HI-FI COLOR. . . inte- 
riors of Louvre, St. Peter's, etc., Paris night 
life . . . exclusive new slides of Russia .. , 
the shots you need to complete your col- 
lection. Over 5000 Hi-Fidelity slides from 
67 countries in 35mm, and 1200 stereos, 
rushed to you same day by air mail or on 
approval. Name the -spot,-we'll furnish 
the slide. oP? SF 

SEND 25¢ (deductible from first ordeg) ° 
for 52-page illustrated colot’ catalog, with 
detailed description of 35mm slides and 
suggestions for giving a, travelog. Stereo 
list free. : a 


ERNEST “Tt. WOLFE 
1315 Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


RUSSIA—USSR 


Series of group tours departing in 1957. Inquire now 
for detailed itinerary and reservations. Russian visa 
must be applied for many months in advance. 


HOLY LAND 


Join one of our groups visiting the Bible Lands of the 
Mediterranean . . . Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, 
Israel, plus Athens and Rome. Frequent departures. 
Inquire now for descriptive folders. 


TOM MAUPIN TOUR ASSOCIATES 


The Travel House The Travel House 
1236 Mass. 5341 Johnson Drive 
Lawrence, Kansas Mission, Kansas 


AIR—SHIP—TOURS—CRUISES 


FLYING COLLEGE 
SUMMER TOURS 


Operated with the cooperation of 
universities and governments. 8th season. 
1. AROUND THE WORLD 4. Europe (3 tours) 
2. Around South America 5. Around Africa 
3. Middle East Seminar 6. Russia 


Co-educational—College Credit Optional—For 
Graduates, Undergraduates, Professional Persons. 
Sightseeing in abundance 


Write to: PROF. J. B. TARBELL 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 


foreign 


Are you looking for a 
PUBLISHER? 


If so, send for our free, illustrated booklet titled To the 
Author in Search of a Publisher. Tells how we can pub- 
lish, promote and distribute your book. All subjects con- 
sidered. New authors welcome. Write today for Booklet 
TL. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28. 

In Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. NOONAN 489 FIFTH AVE. 

NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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URING THE next three months, 
Americans can swim in the 


warm gulf waters of St. 
Thomas and San Juan, sightsee in 
Port-au-Prince and Kingston, night- 
club in Havana and then return to 
New York City, all within fourteen 
days for $228.60. 

This journey through the Carib- 
bean is one of nine tours organized 
for spring and winter vacationers 
by Vacationland, Inc., and offered 
by local travel agents throughout 
U.S. and Canada. Flights are by Pan 
American World Airways, Caribair, 
Eastern Air Lines and_ National 
Airlines. 

Tour begins with a late evening 
hop from New York City to San 
Juan, and then immediately con- 
nects with a continuing flight to the 
Virgin Isles via Pan American or 
Caribair. Tour members are booked 
at the Virgin Isle Hotel in St. Thom- 
as for three nights. Sightseeing tours 
are available for Charlotte Amalie, 
“Cha Cha’ Town, Drakes Seat and 
other island points of interest. 

On the fourth day, members fly 
back to San Juan for a three-day 
stopover at the Hotel Condado 
Beach. ‘Tourists are offered sightsee- 
ing trips criss-crossing the island, 
including the new and old San 
Juan, nearby native villages, moun- 
tain rides on El Yunque, and 
through the fabulous “Rain For- 
est.” 

From San Juan, members will fly 
to Haiti and stay at the Riviera 
Hotel for two nights. They will 
have plenty of time during their 
two days there to shop in the island’s 
duty-free curio stores for import 
bargains. At night, Caribbean-style 
entertainment will be staged at the 
hotel. 

On the ninth day of the tour, 
members fly to Jamaica for three 
nights at the Myrtle Bank Hotel. 
Sightseers are offered a full island 


drive, with a lunch at the ower 
Isle Hotel. 

After taking in the sights of Ja- 
maica, the tour takes off for Havana 
for a two-night stay at the Parkview 
Hotel. Sightseeing tours of the city 
are arranged, including views of the 
capital, curio shops and_ special 
factories. Highlighting the Cuban 
visit will be a motor launch cruise to 
Morro Castle and Fortress Cabana, 
plus-a conducted tour of Havana’s 
top night clubs. : 

On the fourteenth day, tourists 
fly to Miami, then return to New 
York City or their home airport. 

Other Vacationland tours, which 
may be arranged by local travel 
agents, include seven-day trips to 
Havana, Jamaica, San Juan-Virgin 
Isles, cost $194.15 up. Alternate 


"tours include three days, two nights 


in Havana or Nassau for $36.00 up 
or four days, three nights in San 
Juan for $86.00 or Haiti for $135.00 
up. No passports or visas are re- 
quired by U.S. or Canadian citizens 
but proper identification must be 
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T DOESN'T TAKE a heap of money—though, naturally, 
a hefty wallet helps—to travel and see a lot of the 
world. The secret is in knowing how to stretch 

. your dollars—how to get the most for your money and 
how to trim costs without spoiling the pleasure of your 
trips—so that, in the long run, you can travel more. 
The answer isn’t as difficult as you might think. In fact, 
after more than seven years of journeying around the 
U. S. and overseas by just about every type of convey- 
ance except pogo stick, I 4m firmly convinced that daily 
costs for two adults and four small children need not 
exceed $20.00 and can frequently be less, even thouyn 
you stay in good motels, eat well and enjoy a wealth of 
sightseeing and recreation. 

The biggest expense—the one item that most fre- 
quently boosts a daily budget higher than you might 
like—is transportation. Yet even this can be cut. 

The logical time to start stretching your travel dol- 
lars is before you leave. Pre-trip planning is essential, 
otherwise that big bugaboo of transportation is likely 
to become the cropper that busts your budget. If you go 
by public transportation, the first item of business is 
to make certain that you reap the full advantages of 
your ticket terms, some of which are hidden. This 
means using your stopover privileges to maximum 
benefit, taking circle trips and even side trips from the 
main route at no extra cost instead of the most direct 
route, and enjoying other privileges about which most 
ticket agents know but won't offer to tell you unless 
you ask. 

For example, you may want to go from New York to 
Los Angeles. At no extra fare, you can travel through 
Chicago, South Dakota, Montana, Washington, and 


High-spirited young people can be you 
or your children aromp on any of — 
thousands of public beaches in 

U. S.—with no fee for such healthy fun. 


Oregon to California, then return via Arizona, Texas, 
New Orleans and Washington—stopping at points that 
interest you and including free side trips to places like 
Niagara Falls and San Diego. 

At stopovers, public transportation often covers, at 
much less cost and with greater flexibility, the same 


sights offered on escorted tours. In some cities, na~ 


tional bus lines offer attractively priced package deals 
that include sightseeing, meals and rooms. One example 
is a four-day visit to Los Angeles for $14.15. Your ticket 
or travel agent can tell you about these and set up 
reservations for you before you leave. 

Family travel can be less expensive by public carriers 
if you leave on Monday, Tuesday or Wednesday and 
buy family plan tickets. One adult pays the full fare, 


the other half-fare, and children aged twelve through 23 


twenty get half-fare rates while those five to twelve ride 
for one-quarter fare. Savings can be as much as one- 
third under costs of leaving on some other day. 

Should the element of time not be important, you — 
can’t find a lower cost way to travel on public carriers — 
than to go by bus. Coach fares by both plane and train 
are considerably lower than regular flight or Pullman 
rates—and excellent equipment lets you make the trip 
in real comfort. If you go by train, but want Pullman. 
berths at night, you can move up—if space is available 
—from coach to Pullman at night simply by paying the 
difference only from the time you occupy the higher- 
priced accommodations. When you awaken next morn- 
ing, of course, you return to your coach seat. Remem- 
ber, too, that hotel bills can be trimmed if you travel 
at night between stopover points, sleeping on your 
plane, bus or train while covering unimportant 


Grandeur of Zion Canyon National Park with its famous Great White Stone is but one of magnificent U. S. areas traveling trio can see at low cost. 
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—and scenically uninteresting—stretches of territory. 

Perhaps, instead of using public transportation, 
you'd rather go in your own car—the cheapest way— 
as most Americans do. Remember this: a circle route 
is still the most rewarding way since you see twice as 
much for approximately the same expenditure. By in- 
viting friends or relatives to go along to share expenses, 
you can trim costs even more. Also watch for states with 
lower gasoline taxes or communities where (because 
of shipping costs or price wars) gasoline is considerably 
cheaper than the state average, and fill your car’s tank 
at such places. Too, the way you operate your car will 
increase or reduce your fuel bills, so give your auto— 
and budget—a break. 

Maybe you'd like to see nearby nations. If so, remetn- 
ber that the U.S. transportation tax has been eliminated 
for travel into Canada or Mexico for 225 miles or more 
from the final American. departure site. A city outside 
the tax area may even mean additional fare—often more 
than offset by the tax savings while letting you see more. 
Try buying return tickets in countries levying lower or 
no taxes. Wait to buy hotel space, transportation and 
so on in nations offering good gains on exchange un- 
less you can use tourist magnets like the British Na- 
tional Railways excursion tickets or Italian gasoline 
coupons offered only in the U.S., and buy foreign cur- 
rency at the free rate during favorable low-priced sea- 
sons. Tip: Perara & Co. in New York City will give good 
suggestions on when it’s best to buy, and will make up 
packets of foreign currency at the best prices available 
to fit your itinerary. 

Without doubt, the most advantageous time to travel 
and save money is during the so-called ‘“‘off-season”’ 
when popular vacation spots are less crowded with 
tourists. Rates may be reduced as much as 50 per cent. 
Costs both to and in Europe are usually lower from 
October 15 to May 1. Winter resorts like Florida, the 

Bahamas, southern Arizona and other places post ex- 
ceptionally attractive prices during the summer. In 
Phoenix, for example, you can get a weekend vacation 
at first-class hotels or motels for around $25.00 a couple, 
including plush rooms, some meals, bar credit and all 

the usual resort attractions. During fall months dude 
ranches in Colorado knock substantial savings off sum- 
mer rates. And, even during the summer, if you want 
to “dude”’ it, you can save ten per cent to fifteen per 
cent under American prices by going to Canadian 
ranches. In fact, the possibilities of lower cost, off-season 
travel are almost unlimited. 

The question of where to go, as well as when, can 
often mean money in your pocket. The cheaper-priced 
Canadian dude ranches already have been mentioned. 
In addition, you might make your vacation target some 
of the island idylls mentioned in past issues of TRAVEL, 
the low-cost islands off Florida and Canada, perhaps 
Cuba where summer stays are thrifty, or Mexico whére 
bargains abound on almost every hand. Mark down, 
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too, the many national and state playgrounds—parks, 
monuments, and forests—where sightseeing and recrea- 
tion are superb yet tariffs, especially if you camp out or 
go by trailer, help to keep your wallet full. And, if 
you're a city dweller, don’t forget the possibility of a 
farm vacation—with a nod to the East—where you can 
get yourself revitalized at a leisurely pace for as little as 
$35.00 a week, meals included. 

As you travel along, seeing the world, you can save 
money, too. Aside from transportation, the largest item 
in the budget usually is for accommodations. The most 
expedient way to trim this cost—or, in many Cases, 
eliminate it altogether—is to camp out. One travel ex- 
pert figures that this method costs a family of four about 
$16.00 a day compared to theaverage $36.00 daily spent 
by families staying in motels and eating all meals in 
restaurants. Nor do you usually have to worry about 
camping spots. Most states have very attractive state or 
national park, forest or recreation areas where costs 
are exactly zero or, at the most, about $1.00 a night. And 
the camping sites are well-spaced. Cheapest way is to 
sleep in your car—a station wagon can be converted 
into a bedroom or use sleeping bags instead of more 
expensive tents. 

If you don’t want to rough it, you can still stay in 
good motels and keep vacation costs well below the 
$36.00 daily figure. The secret is to stay in housekeeping 
units—more and more of these are popping up all over 
the country and hence are not too difficult to locate— 
where you can cook your own meals. Should you come 
to a community where no housekeeping units are avail- 
able, you can usually find a good picnic spot nearby with 
tables and grills—just ask your motel operator. If not, 
a Coleman stove, set up in a non-picnic spot, is just as 
good. 

For lunches, take a small picnic chest, replenishing 
supplies—you'll often come across fine bargains in local- 
ly raised vegetables and fruits—as you go along. Eat 
by the side of the road, if you must, but most states now 
have conveniently located picnic sites along major 
highways for your pleasure—and savings. We’ve found 
that these procedures save as much as 50 per cent on 
food bills without sacrificing quality. Then, too, they 
give a little extra for “splurging” when you come to 
cities like New Orleans and San Francisco that are re- 
nowned for their gourmet restaurants. Of course, by 
staying in housekeeping units or cooking out you'll also 
eliminate another expense—tipping waiters and _ bell- 
hops. 

‘If you travel with small children, you can save on 
accommodations by carrying along the necessary num- 
ber of crib mattresses. These doubl€&\as a comfortable 
play-sleep area in the car, and floor-beds at night. That 
means a couple can take a double room, put the 
youngsters on the floor and pocket the difference. 
Naturally, this applies only to small children. Any 
motel operator is likely to object—and with good reason 
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Skiers in Berkshires, open-bus sightseers in Yosemite all revel in America’s wonders—at less vacation cost than many first think possible. 


—if you're obviously trying to gyp him out of the price 
of a bed for an older child. But in staying at more than 
300 motels in the last four years, we have found only 
three places that objected to the idea of using crib mat- 
tresses for the small fry. 

Remember, too, if you want to compromise between 
motels and camping that there are many good tourist 
homes offering cut-rate prices. However, as in the case 
of motels, you should first inspect accommodations be- 
fore putting your money*down. Don’t take a place that 
doesn’t meet your standards just to save a dollar or two. 
The enjoyment of your trip and your own peace of 
mind aren't worth it. 

Sometimes, it’s possible even to pick up money—or 
its equivalent—to help finance your vacation, though 
this is never guaranteed. In the West, for example, you 
can go panning for gold (TRAVEL, Sept., 1955), and 
if you hit the right area, you can make a small to good 
profit for your efforts. Although some travelers may 
think they can help pay off the cost of a trip by visiting 
the gambling tables or slot machines in cities like Reno 
and Las Vegas, this isn’t true. But, if you stay away from 
all gambling, you can usually enjoy de luxe accommo- 
dations at a fraction of the price you’d normally have 
to pay in other resort cities, operators figuring they'll 
make up the differences in losses tourists sustain at 
gambling. 

Strange as it may seem, you can sometimes save mon- 
ey by spending a bit more before you leave. For in- 
stance, not long ago, I made a week’s trip through New 
Mexico. I had the choice of going from Phoenix to 
Albuquerque either by low-cost coach train or coach 
plane. By train, it would have taken me some thirteen 
hours; by plane only one and a half hours. The deci- 
sion was simple. For about $3.00 more in fare, I flew 
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over, not only saving the price of two meals on the 


train, but gaining an additional twelve hours for sight- 
seeing. Time saved can often mean money saved. 

Another way to see a lot of country, yet at low cost 
to your pocketbook, is to take plenty of week-end trips, 
each one a vacation in miniature. This way, you get two 
days of traveling yet have to pay for only one night of 
motel or trailer charges. By limiting your trips to 200 
miles from your hometown, you'll have time for relaxed 
sightseeing. Return by a different route and double 
your enjoyment. 

Even after you’ve returned home, it’s possible to save 
money for future travels. The answer is in income tax 
deductions. You don’t have to be a travel writer. Per- 
haps part of your trip was for business reasons—possibly 
to visit a client, attend a convention or some other mat- 
ter directly connected with your means of livelihood. 
This portion can be deducted from your tax even if 
the rest of the trip was purely for pleasure. State gaso- 
line and retail sales taxes can always be taken off. And, 
if your trip was made on medical advice for reasons of 
health, tax rulings say you can write off the cost of 
that, too. So keep accurate records as you go along, then 
figure out the deductions after you're home again. May- 
be it won’t amount to much, but then again you might 
be surprised how much you can put into another trip. 

As far as I’m concerned, a person who thinks that 
travel is too expensive—and makes it that way—is cheat- 
ing himself and wasting the full value of his money. 
Bargains abound on every hand, and you have only to 
investigate and plan trips wisely to see a lot for very 
much less. It’s that simple, if you only follow the tricks 
that experienced travelers use. Try them and you'll see 
what I mean—while enjoying more pleasure, more 
sights and more vacations for the money you spend. @ 
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TRANGE, picturesque, fascinating, unique—such are 
the Indian villages of the great Southwest. And, 
of all the many tourist sights in this vast, sun- 

browned region, these unusual communities stand at 
the top of the “don’t miss” list. Here—in stone pueblos, 
brush wickiups, adobe apartment houses and earthern 
hogans—live a race of people whose way of life has 
changed very little in centuries. Although completely 
native to the American scene, these towns are like a 
part of another country. Customs, beliefs, homes and 
dress—all are different despite odd mixtures of Indian- 
white man cultures. And the people—close to nature 
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and the elements of the earth and sky—live a philosophy 
that knows there are more important things in the 
world than cocktail parties. 

Some people—those who look only at surface sights— 
claim that all Indian communities are alike. However, 
after five years of living in the Southwest and visiting 
most of the Indian villages, I know thie falseness of that 
claim. It’s like saying that all beans are alike without 
taking into consideration the many varieties. I’ve 
learned that, while there are some common character- 
istics, no two towns are the same. Nor are the people, 
their thoughts, their ceremonials or manner of living. 
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Earliest Americans maintain customs 
with dramatic Taos Horse Tail 
dance seeking good crop of colts, 
success in trading of steeds, 

Navajo child below decked out 

for entry into annual baby contest 
held at Flagstaff, Arizona. 


For example, you may see tribes living just as their 
ancestors did hundreds of years in the past—dancing 
the same ceremonials and worshipping the same gods. 
In New Mexico, some pueblos show distinct traces of 
Spanish culture, especially in their missions. Still others 
in both New Mexico and Arizona have quaint blend- 
ings of the old patterns and those adopted from the 


white man. Washing machines and radios may whir — 


above the muted sound of corn being ground on stone 


metates, and men may dress in colorful cowboy shirts 
and Levis while their women wear the traditional at- 


tire common many years ago. One thing is certain, 
though: no matter how much or how little Indians may 


have adopted from other cultures, they still retain their — 


characteristic differences. And therein lies a heap of 


tourist delights as broad and varied as Western land- — 


scapes. 
Perhaps, of all Indian sights, the most unusual and 


certainly the most dramatic and memorable are the 


many dances staged throughout the year. Then the age- 
old traditions come to fore despite attempts of various 
religious groups to impose their teachings on the In- 
dians. And though, to some people, they may seem 


pagan or blasphemous, they are full of beauty, haunt- 


ing rhythms, and simple yet inspiring faith. 
To see a Hopi Snake Dance, the Zuni Shalako, Santo 
Domingo Corn Dance, Apache Crown Dance or Navajo 


Yei-be-chi—or any of the countless other ceremonials _ 


with their grotesquely masked dancers, native costumes 
and intricate steps—is an event never to be forgotten. 
And, if possible, you should time your visit to South- 
western Indian country to coincide with the perform- 
ance of some of these captivating observances. 
Unfortunately, most ceremonials rarely have a fixed 
date. Nor are they widely publicized far in advance. 
Usually the news is spread by word of mouth. This 
means it’s wise to stop at trading posts in Indian coun- 


try to ask about possible dances in progress or due. 


shortly. However, the observances do come at certain 
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Navajo rug weaver, left, silversmith, right, create items for selves, as souvenirs for tourists, Indian in center molding pottery at Santa Clara pueblo. 


times of the year and—as a guide—the accompanying 
calendar will help you hit with better accuracy the 
right period for some of the top dances. 

Too, before you visit Indian communities, a few 
tips are in order if you want to reap full satisfaction 
and understanding. For one thing, don’t try to judge 
standards of Indian living by your own. You can’t. 
What may seem like dirt and backward poverty are 
part of their normal way of doing things—and it can’t 
be too bad when you see plenty of lively old codgers 
doing their day’s work at 90 years of age and more. 

At some Indian towns, you'll be expected to pay a fee 
for parking and taking photos. These range from 25 
cents to 50 cents for parking—most communities make 
no such charge—and from $1.00 to $5.00 for pictures. 
You must make arrangements through the governor, 
chief or his spokesman. Never take pictures without 
first having permission, and do not photograph indi- 
viduals without asking. A small gratuity of about 25 
cents usually is in order. Don’t try to photograph cere- 
monials. The Indians don’t like it, and officials may 
even destroy your camera if you persist. 
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Never, under any circumstances, try to enter a kiva 
or underground ceremonial chamber. White people 
simply aren’t allowed. Never enter an Indian’s home 
without an invitation, and stay out of areas posted 
against admittance. Be polite and friendly, and you'll 
probably be received the same way. Remember that In- 
dians are not curiosities at which to be stared, but hu- 
mans like yourself. 

With these ideas in mind, head for some of New 
Mexico’s and Arizona's most interesting Indian com- 
munity places like: 

Pueblo de Taos. Northernmost of New Mexico’s Rio 
Grande pueblos and perhaps the most famous, Taos 
also is the most picturesque. Its setting near the foot of 
the lofty Sangre de Cristo Mountains and its terraced 
adobe homes rising to five stories around an earthern 
plaza cut by a meandering stream make it—with the 
Hopi village of Walpi—the epitome of Indian archi- 
tecture in the grand style. Only about two miles north 
of the famous art and writing colony of Taos, the 
pueblo has still retained its religious structure almost 
intact through the centuries. It was, in fact, the breed- 
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ing point for the Indian revolts against Spanish 
colonists and missionaries—and you can still see the 
battered ruins of the old Spanish mission. The village 
with its blanket-wearing people is noted for its Sun- 
down and Corn Dances as well as other ceremonials. 
Because it is a favorite with tourists, there is a 50 cents 
parking charge and an additional $1.00 fee for taking 
photographs. 


San Juan. This is the largest of the Tewa-speaking’ 


pueblos, and is located south of Taos on the east side 
of the Rio Grande about fourteen miles north of San 
Ildefonso. It is across the river from the first Spanish 
settlement made in the area more than 350 years ago. 
Now it is best know n-tori its red and black pottery, and 
performances of Los ‘Matachinegy a Mexican-Indian 
dance. ‘ 

Santa Clara.- Not Tar-from San Juan near Espanola, 
this village of squat “adobe homes not only is one of the 
oldest pueblo sites in the state but now is famous for 
its black pottery as well as some brown and decorated 
ware. Within recent times, some of the older inhabi- 
tants have lived in ancient cliff dwellings in nearby 
Puye. 

San Ildefonso. This big pueblo some twenty miles 
north of Santa Fe is one of the most prosperous and 
neatest looking of the eighteen located in New Mexico. 
Rather unusual is the large above-ground circular kiva 
at one end of the huge plaza. Though its people 
took an active part in anti-Spanish uprising, their 
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descendants today are very friendly. The pueblo pro- 
duces highly artistic black pottery, the best being made 
by Maria Martinez. There are a couple of shops in the 
village, but prices are just as high as in city trading 
posts. Permission to take photos costs 50 cents here, but 
don’t try to photograph ceremonials like the Harvest 
Corn, Comanche, Buffalo and other dances for which 
the village is also noted. 

Cochiti. One-and-two-story communal apartment 
buildings crowd around the plaza of this Keres-speak- 
ing town between Santa Fe and Albuquerque. Farming 
is carried out along the river, but you're just as likely 
to see women making baskets or black-on-white pottery, 
and men making drums from hollowed out cottonwood 
trunks or perhaps fashioning a pair of moccasins—all of 
these products being specialties of this pueblo. 

Santo Domingo. On the Rio Grande north of Ber- 
nalillo, this big community is one of the most pictures- 
que in the state With its giant circular kivas, brush- 
fenced corrals and squat adobe homes. The people are 
very conservative and, among other things, prohibit 
photography. Chief crafts are black and black-on-tan 
pottery and turquoise jewelry—some of which you'll 
see on Sale in front of the homes. The Great Corn Dance 
in August is a famous event when all couples wed by 
Indian rites are “remarried” in the mission with its 
colorful tile-and-mural-decorated facade. 
San Felipe. Here is one of the most conservative and 
little changed pueblos in New Mexico where residents 
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of a Keres-speaking tribe perform Corn, Buffalo, Deer 
and other dances in the ancient manner. The pueblo, 
eleven miles northwest of Bernalillo, is worth visiting 
to see its outstanding example of Spanish-Indian archi- 
tecture in the pueblo mission. 
Zia Pueblo. Built atop a black lava mesa overlooking 
the Jemez River and backed by the distant Jemez Moun- 
tains, this scenically located town has the distinction 
of being the site of one of the few original Spanish mis- 
sions to escape destruction during the Indian revolt. 
The mission has an interesting history behind its stucco 
front, and several religious relics of note. The pueblo, 
if you're looking for handicraft, excels in producing 
fine pottery. 
Isleta. This is the southernmost of the Rio Grande 
pueblos and is chiefly a large farming community of 
many streets and adobe homes. Some pottery is pro- 
duced, but main reasons for visiting this town are the 
Chongo races in late March or early April, and the Mis- 
sion dating back to 1621-1630. The church has been in 
continuous use since the Spanish Reconquest, and it 
presents an unusual type of mission structure. 
Acoma. New Mexico’s ‘Sky City,” perched atop a 357- 
foot-high mesa some 65 miles west and south of Albu- 
querque, is one of the most fascinating Indian towns in 


the West. Its Mission San Estaban Rey, with walls nine 


feet thick and dating back to 1629, is the largest of the 
early Spanish missions. And like every particle of adobe 


mud for the terraced homes and the large cemetery, it 


all was transported on Indian backs up a steep, narrow 
rock trail. There is a $1.00 admission fee to the com- 
munity, plus additional charges for photography. The 
~ women of Acoma make good, colorfully designed pot- 
tery you can buy. 3 
Zuni. South of Gallup, the village of Zuni, nestled in 
remoteness, hasn’t been very much affected by the ways 
of white people despite the fact that its silversmiths 
make exquisitely inlaid jewelry eagerly sought by tour- 
ists. Old ceremonials, like the famous pre-Christmas 
Shalako Dance, retain their ancient character. And the 
village is the only one of the legendary Seven Cities of 
Cibola—sought by Coronado in 1540—alive today. 

While Arizona has a good share of interesting Indian 
towns, they are not as compactly located as those in New 
Mexico. Too, tribes like the Navajos and Apaches, 
which make up a good part of the state’s Indian popu- 
lation, do not have large, permanent comumnities. 
Aside from the tribal headquarters communities—most 
of which are not too outstanding from a sightseeing 
point of view—there are mostly small groups of homes 
or, as in the case of the nomadic Navajos, simply vastly 
isolated, lone hogans. But the brush wickiups of the 
Apaches and earthern hogans of the Navajos definitely 
are worth seeing. 
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Old Oraibi. Atop the Thirda Mesa, this Hopi village 
of terraced stone houses, some of which are in ruin, is 
the oldest continuously inhabited community in the 
country, dating back to around 1100. This is one of 
the few Hopi villages that allows picturetaking for a 
fee. And Chief Tewa Quap Tewa, who likes to sell his 


-hand-made Kachina dolls, is quite likely to demonstrate 


a lively dance step desite his age of 90 plus. Kachina 
dolls are good buys here. 
Walpi. Precariously perched atop the narrow First 
Mesa, Walpi is by far the most impressive Hopi com- 
munity, its terraced homes looking like a Near Eastern 
town. Some of the buildings date back to 1680, and 
the Snake Dances performed there in odd years go back 
even further. Tremendous views are the norm here— 
and you'll find plenty of good Kachinas dolls and fine 
pottery. 

Shongopovi. Here, atop the Second Mesa, the Hopis 
—in even numbered years—perform their Snake Dance 
with live rattlesnakes. Here, too, an imposing array of 
kivas look out over far-flung landscapes and stone 
homes cluster around small plazas. Most noted handi- 
craft here is basketry—in colorful designs and expertly 
done. 

Supai. Down in a deep canyon at the western end 
of Grand Canyon National Park, Supai is a virtual 
Shangri-la—a land of patch-work fields and lovely wa- 
terfalls that has hardly been touched by modern life. 
The people are friendly, even if they don’t want to 
accept modern civilization. Here you can see, with very 
few changes, how Indians lived hundreds of years ago. 
But the only way to reach Supai is via horseback down 
a narrow, twisting twelve-mile trail—and you'll have to 
pack in your own food and bedding after making spe- 
cial arrangements. 

There are numerous Indian towns in both New 
Mexico and Arizona—places such as San Carlos, Fort 
Apache, Sells, Window Rock, Santa Ana, Tesque and 
many more. You'll find them all different, each with 
something to offer by way of sightseeing. Take time to 
visit some, to meet their people, see their ceremonials 
and buy their handicrafts. Go with an attempt at un- 
derstanding, and you'll end up with one of the South- 
west’s most stimulating travel adventures. 

Fortunately, as you will note from the calendar on 
page 19, no matter what time of the year you go into 
the Southwest, you have an opportunity of seeing some 
of the dances and festivals traditionally performed by 
various Indian groups. Even if you are not able to time 
your trip to take in such spectacles, however, you, and 
particularly your children, will have a new insight into 
American history, for this is the way pre-Columbian life 
was—and still is. It is a remarkable aspect of a nation 
usually first thought of in terms of giant skyscrapers, 
an integral yet often over-looked part of the multi-faced 
American way of life. @ 
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CRUISE ON A 


BY NATHAN RESNICK 


Lazy life on Lazy Bones is so relaxing only one traveler bothers to rise, face photographer as vessel drifts slowly on Caloosahatchee River. 


Towapays a Florida vacation is hardly novel enough 

J to need describing. Yet, though you may have 

visited Florida’s finest resort cities and ventured 

out on her waters in the spiffiest craft available, chances 

are you have missed a great part of the natural, un- 

touched Florida, the scenes that probably Ponce de 

Leon himself beheld in days of old. We came upon it 

via Captain Jim Nisbet’s quaint little shanty boat 
called the Lazy Bones. 

We are schoolteachers, my wife and I, and we dote 


on America’s wildlife. We photograph it, paint it, 
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study it, worship it. When we learned about the little 
boat that plies the almost unpronouncable Caloosahat- 
chee River to Lake Hicpochee and Lake Okeechobee 
the romance of those jawbreaking names gripped us 
and we tore down to Fort Myers. 

We found the Lazy Bones tied up on the Orange 
River, a little more than seven miles east of Fort Myers. 
You may follow route 80 east from town for about five 
miles, take a right-hand fork on to Orange River 
Boulevard for around three miles—then turn left at the 
Shanty Boat sign. A taxi from town costs $3.00, but auto- 
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After hard day of lying in sun, watching birds, chatting or reading 


ists will find a parking lot near the wharf where your 
car can be left safely. 

We boarded the boat early Monday morning in time 
for breakfast, and just as it was about to sail. Captain 
Jim Nisbet and his wife, two diversified talents with 
paticular genius for meeting people and making folk 
comfortable, have an endless store of nature lore and 
their enthusiasm for the flora and fauna of their Ever- 
glades paradise kindled an immediate interest in every 
guest. 

There were accommodations for fourteen other 
travelers on board. They hailed from Maine, Colorado, 
Illinois, New York, Connecticut and Texas. One young 
lady came from Rome, Italy. She was an airlines em- 
ployee on tour of the States. This part of her holiday 
had been suggested by another airline employee. The 
word about the Lazy Bones was getting around the 
inner circles overseas. 

Fares are the same for all. During February and 
March, the price is $112.85, including state and federal 
taxes, dropping to $94.31 during April and tumbling 
to $80.00 through June, July and August. In Decem- 
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, tanned travelers on shanty boat dig in to large meal with informal zest. 


ber and January, the $94.31 price prevails. These rates 
are all-inclusive and there are no extra charges, for the 
Monday-morning-through-Saturday-noon trip. 

No sooner did the Lazy Bones pick up anchor and 
move leisurely along the Orange River than the guests 
appeared on deck clad in dungarees, shorts, playsuits 
and bathing attire. Everyone was sporting a camera al- 
though only two had telescopic lenses—especially nice 
to have on this trip. The ladies sighed with delight as 
we drifted by the wild orchids in the trees. The varied 
fruit trees, the orange, grapefruit and kumquat did not 
rate comment. But the first great cry went up when 
Captain Nisbet called out, “Anybody for swimming?” 
Lying in the morning sun along the gray clay ledges 
was a beautiful glistening alligator. 

Once you get moving out along the Orange River 
and then into Caloosahatchee, empillowed on deck like 
a rajah, the fantastical Everglade-like landscape slowly 
unfurls. Cabbage palms, palmettos, air plants, saw 
grass and Mexican flame vines drift by you. In short 
order, Florida’s airborne native life dips to greet you: 
big, floppy ‘blue herons, American egrets, laughing 
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Swamp Buggy makes naturalists out of city slickers by invading areas easy-going vacationists would not bother to battle—but delight in viewing. 


gulls, white ibis, wood ibis, scaups, sandpipers and 
Louisiana herons. They wheel and dip gracefully at 
the water’s edge. Some alight on the over-hanging trees 
threaded with Spanish moss. The kingfishers, dressed 
in their business suits, with disheveled heads, cross and 
re-cross the river upstream. 

Soon I was lost, enrapt by the infinite variety of 
luxuriant subtropical growth. But then there were 
also the jumping fish to consider, the flocks of black- 
birds studying the waving reeds, the families of 
meadowlarks happily singing in the many open fields, 
the coots galore, the superlatively colored mallards, the 
limpkins flying low and wailing, the Everglades kite 
and the bald eagle. I was busy with my notebook, my 
sketchbook and my camera. 

Meals aboard were artistry out of the kitchen. More- 
over, each meal had a mood of its own, one exciting 
aspect of the elegant table being that the fare derived 
locally. There was always an abundance of tree- 
ripened citrus, and we ate our first Florida avocados 
and peach-like mangoes. We had an introduction to 
“key limes,” nature’s invention for making pie-eating 
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mighty easy. Fresh, fat Gulf shrimp, netted by the fleet 
that operates out of Fort Myers, and snook and Okee- 
chobee catfish stimulated a new interest in eating. Fish 
was not the principal dish aboard, however—each day 
we ran the gamut between succulent roasts and local 
vegetables, all served family style so that helping your- 
self to sufficiency was easy. 

Anglers aboard enjoyed the use of small boats in Lake 
Hicpochee or Okeechobee for a chance to capture a 
bass or jack or snook—or perhaps “a big ole channel 
” Tf that catfish takes your line, he may not make 
the kind of eating you would best enjoy, but he will 
produce a pearl, found just in back of the eye. Any- 
way, hidden in the hammocks near the lakes are some 
fine fish camps. Also a couple of other things, like 


Cat. 


wildcats. 

Sunset the first day found us tied up at the end of 
the main street of picturesque La Belle. The old dock, 
relic of affluent steamboat days and when Edison, Ford 
and Firestone cruised the river, had steps built for 
crinoline-skirted ladies of delicate tread. The little 
town has a movie and a general store and both are fun. 
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The moon was full, and the Spanish moss etched de- 
signs into the fluorescent sky. And we went to bed filled 
with the events of the day, musing over the hand-oper- 
ated bridges—three toots on the horn to get the bridge- 
tender’s wife out, apron and all!—the schools of leaping 
mullet, the wheeling hawks and the bald eagle. 

Every day aboard comes laden with its share of spec- 
taculars and curiosities: fossilized shell banks as you 
approach the cow country, remnants from an age when 
Florida was under water; a fanciful hand-operated 
sugar mill along the bank just before reaching the 


‘locks—a miniature operation for getting the syrup and 


in fine contrast to the huge mill in Clewiston up river; 
two sets of locks which raise the Lazy Bones a total of 
sixteen feet to meet the level of Lake Okeechobee; 
shanty boats around Clewiston that set catfish traps in 
the big lake using Octagon soap and compressed _soy- 
beans for bait. 

The Lazy Bones cruises right through Lake Hicpo- 


chee. It is a large shallow lake, accessible only by boat, 


abounding in ducks, coots and rails. Limpkins—large, 
loud-voiced, wading birds with a limp in their flight— 
fly low with characteristic short strokes over the beds of 
lilies in evidence everywhere. 

Vast steamy Lake Okeechobee is the second largest 
freshwater lake within the United States. It covers more 
than 700 square miles but has an average depth of only 
five feet. In 1926, a hurricane blew all the water out of 
the lake, drowning 800 persons. Now the lake is pro- 


_ tected by a dike on its southern perimeter, built by the 


U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. This dike also liberated 
thousands of acres of ruck muck farmland that once lay 
under water. An ancient wooden idol and two flat, 
carved objects of wood called “Altar slabs” were once 
plowed up from the muck in reclaimed land north of 
Lake Okeechobee. Archeologists say they are Indian 
artifacts. 

Okeechobee teems with fighting bigmouth bass, its 
environs inhabited by ducks, deer, wild turkey, dove 
and quail. Its sunsets and sunrises are as dramatic as 
Turner’s canvases. After dark, giant frogs plop around 
and croak among massive lily beds. A venturesome 
fisherman can fill his boat with frogs easily enough by 
temporarily blinding them with his flashlight, but that 
is hardly what I call sport. 

Beautiful Clewiston has many sights for the tourist. 
Its wondrous Everglades Tropical Gardens, founded 
30 years ago and opened to the public within the last 
five years, is a marvel of tropical shrubs, trees, exotic 
plants and birds. The largest raw sugar-cane factory in 
the country is located here and open to tourists. During 
winter months this factory ships about 1,000,000 
pounds of sugar a day. 

Clewiston is also the habitat of the famous cuckoo- 
like Ani bird. But that does not mean that you will not 
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see a multitude of other species—Florida wrens and — 
grackles, common and fish crows, purple martins, pileat- 


ed woodpeckers, black and white creepers, parsula, palm 


and pine warblers and a host of other warbler types. 


Magic mornings with their heavy dews yield to the 
rising, warming sun. The evanescent curtain of mist 
fades, the black, black water so very strange to new- 
comers comes once again to life, its nightime phos- 
phorescence gone. This same black water shows crystal 
clear once you draw a bucketful from over the side rail. 

On the Shanty Boat cruises this is “swamp buggy 
day,” it is a day spent touring the trackless heart of the 
‘glades in vehicles with five pairs of wheels and a six- 
wheel drive. Each of the ten tires looks like a one-ton 
doughnut, and the eager passenger sits high in the spe- 
cially built rig. The buggy navigates around impene- 
trable morasses but then lunges in among the countless 
cypress bogs and mangrove marshes, weaving its way 
through thickets of palmetto, cypress, cabbage palm 
enwreathed in climbing vines and clinging moss. 

Here are the finest natural rookeries where you 
will see great flocks of large-sized birds, white ibis, for 
instance, or Spanish curlew or wild turkey. But you are 
just as likely to run across wild horses here, too, as well 
as wild orange: trees whose fruit is said to have 
medicinal value although its taste is hardly pleasant. 
Here and: there you spot the dancing sandhill cranes, 
a Florida bunting or a purple gallinule—who is more 
than just purple. At long last, it is picnic time and Cap- 
tain Nisbet leads the party to a natural tropical garden 
spot where you may consider the lilies in the freshwater 
lagoon as the relished campfire hamburgers and coffee 
are downed. A side dish of tasty “swamp cabbage” is 
served. It is not cabbage at all, but the cooked heart of 
the Sabal palm. When later the party emerges out of the 
deepest ‘glades, a stopover at the Seminole villages close 
by is in order. Life among the Seminoles seems modified 
only slightly by the last 100 years. 

The last evening aboard is fully festive and carefree. 
At anchor in a marvelous bayou festooned by the splen- 
dor of varied tropic flora and with a silver moon hung 
aloft almost for this occasion, we had supper, this time 
served on deck. We swapped songs and stories long into 
the night and—believe it or not, as you like—later we 
discovered that our songs and conversation had been 
overheard by a nosey alligator who had floated over to 
within six feet of the Lazy Bones and rnade himself cosy 
against a log. 

All Saturday the Lazy Bones wends its easy way home. 
Its little band of drifting idlers lean against the rail, 
refreshed and revitalized, are now, ready to face life’s 
tasks again. Harried businessmen Who yearned to get 
away from it all in a week of good fellowship, gentle 
cruising, adventuring and relaxing now have the world 
back in perspective. Easy living amid nature’s simple 
surroundings has done it—and would probably do the 
same for you. @ 
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SANTA CRUZ 


BY HENRY ANDERSON SMITH 


ITTLE SANTA CRUZ peninsula lies 
off by itself, separated from the 
rest of California by the Santa 

Cruz Mountains. These mountains 
are not high as mountains go in the 
West, rising from 3,000 to 4,000 feet, 
but they separate this region from 
the interior. 

_ Although only 75 miles south of 

an Francisco and scarcely that in 
a straight line from the big interior 
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valley, this little district thus has a 
climate all its own. It is mild, 
equable and sunny and has an 
abundance of that scarcest and most 
valuable article in nearly all the 
state of California—water. Almost 
every canyon and ravine has a 
stream in it that sparkles all year, 
and not only the mountains but the 
hills and valleys below are covered 
with forests. On sunny days they 


give forth the spicy smells of pine 
and eucalyptus and after a fresh 
rain they are fragrant with the 
aroma of the bay tree. A network 
of good roads furnishes easy access 
to this wooded area. 

There is no vast, awe-inspiring 
scenery like the Rockies or the 
Sierra Nevadas, no great peaks, 
glaciers, precipices or waterfalls, but 
a soft, gentle landscape invites the 
visitor to come and play and relax. 

The city of Santa Cruz is the 
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Among Santa Cruz lures are nearby fishing sites, where even youngsters bag easy catches (left), sequoia spectacles like Gen. Fremont tree (right). 


largest shore resort between Seaside 
in Northern Oregon and Santa 
“Monica in Southern California. 
While it is principally noted as a 
summer resort, it really is close to 
an all-year spot. For about nine 
months of the year people enjoy its 
opportunities for outdoor life and 
sun-bathing. It is located on a cove 
on the northern side of Monterey 
Bay and has a long, wide, beautiful 
beach, extending about a mile be- 
tween two headlands. These protect 
it to a large extent from winds off 
the open ocean and from the full 
power of the sea. The sand on most 
of this beach is particularly soft and 
free from large grit and broken sea- 
shells, pleasant to bare feet. The 
Seaside Company daily removes the 
debris that people leave behind 
them as well as the seaweed that the 
tide washes in, keeping the beach 
fresh and inviting. 

The breakers, a sort of side wash 
from the ocean swells, are large 
enough to be exciting but gentle 
enough to be safe for children. At 
one edge of the beach, just inside 
one of the headlands, is the little 
San Lorenzo River, and the beach 
curves inland along this river for 
quite a distance. The river is very 
shallow—you can wade across it in 
most places—and its water is con- 
siderably warmer than that of the 
ocean. It is frequented by swarms 
of small fry running, splashing and 
shouting, and by people placidly 
floating on various kinds of crafts 
from foot-propelled paddle boats 
through canoes and surfboards to 
inflated rubber mattresses. 
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Along most of the ocean beach 
stretches the large Casino and the 
boardwalk. At the seasonal heights, 
there are numerous rides and 
games of chance and skill, and six 
evenings a week there is a short 
vaudeville show on the band stand 
stage. And every Saturday night 
there is a dance in the big Coconut 
Grove ballroom where 800 couples 
do not make too large a crowd. Sun- 
day afternoons there is an outdoor 
band concert and these are often 
supplemented with beautiful ballet 
and acrobatic dancing by guest art- 
ists brought in for the occasion. In 
the latter part of June, Miss Cali- 
fornia is selected and crowned. 

For swimmers there is a large in- 
door plunge with warmed salt water, 
open every. day and evening through 
the season, and on week ends from 
the third week in March to the mid- 
dle of October. Along the board- 
walk on the ocean side, above the 
rail and attached to iron pipe, are 
canvas curtains stretching from post 
to post. These are drawn back dur- 
ing the day, leaving a clear, unob- 
structed view of the bay, the pier, 
boats and beach. At night they are 
drawn closed, protecting merrymak- 
ers from whatever cool winds the 
Pacific may see fit to send ashore. 

If you desire a bit of scenic 
grandeur, you have only to go some 
two miles westward beyond the pro- 
tecting point, to where the cliffs 
face the open ocean. There these 
cliffs break off into fantastic rock 
formations jutting out into the sea. 
Some form channels in which waves 
coming around both ends of a rock 


barrier strike themselves and fly 
high into the air in foam. There are 
caves into which the water rushes, 
and holes through which it rises like 
fountains. And the great rollers 
from the open: Pacific dash on the 
rocks and throw foam and _ spray 
over the tops of the cliffs 40 feet or 
more above the level of the sea. 
One of the favorite activities, as 
one would expect, is deep-sea fish- 
ing. There are ten boats, each ac- 
commodating 25 to 45 persons. As 
many leave each morning about. 
6:30 as are needed to take the eager 
fishermen. Mostly they go after rock 
fish, off the shore about two miles 
and up to ten along the coast. These 
catch mackerel, ling, cod, red snap- 
pers, eels, sunfish, skates, bluefish, 
sea trout and other fish frequenting 
the reefs. In the other direction, the 
ocean bottom is sandy and anglers 
try for California halibut and sal- 
mon. The average salmon here is 
only about thirteen pounds, but 
they have been caught as heavy as 


’49 pounds. These are the choice 


king salmon. 

One group of 45 high school kids 
recently chartered a boat and 
brought back 900 pounds of fish, 
mostly black cod and weighing only 
about two pounds apiece. Ordinari- 
ly the fish are much larger, however. 
Sometimes even a large shark or oc- 
topus is caught, which furnishes 
plenty of play for the lucky fisher- 
man. 

On these fishing boats, you should 
have warm clothes, but not neces- 
sarily waterproof, and bring your 
own lunch. Beer and soft drinks may 
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be obtained on board. Rods, reels 
and complete gear of hooks and 
sinkers can be rented. Drop lines 
and bait are furnished free. A serv- 
ice boat goes out every two hours in 
case anyone wants to return ashore. 
The boats come back about 2:30 
p-m. and the price of the trip is 
$5.50 per person. 

Deep-sea fishing is also done in 
small boats, most taking four per- 
sons, a few six. The best fishing is 
within two miles out, which is not 
too far to row. However, outboard 
motors are furnished for those who 
wish them. Boats with-only oars are 
$5.00 a day, with-outboard motgr, 
$10.00, including gas. ‘= 


Santa Cruz, rosex grew to a pro- ° 


digious size as doufS many varieties 
of dahlias. On the city’s outskirts 
lies de Laveaga Park, a native forest 
wilderness covering the top and 
sides of a long hill. Redwood and 
pine mingle with eucalyptus and 
madrona, water runs in the ravines. 
On the near side, beautiful views of 
the landscape resemble rural Eng- 
land, and on the side away from the 
city there is scarcely a sound except, 
at long intervals, the cry of a bird. 
Through part of it two or three auto 
roads thread their way but much 
of it can only be reached by horse- 
back or on foot. 

The city is on California State 
Highway 1. From the main coast 
route north and south, U.S. 101, you 
turn west at Gilroy going south and 
at Salinas going north, from which 
towns good roads make the connec- 
tion. It is served by one bus line 
from San Francisco and another 
from Oakland and San Jose. It has 
no regular passenger service by rail, 
but a twenty-car Sun-Tan Special 
rolls in and stops at the beach to 
unload its crowds at the edge of the 
shimmering sands every Sunday and 
holiday from May to September on 
a one-day excursion from San Fran- 
cisco and way points at a very low 
rate, returning at 6:00 p.m. 

There are only three metropoli- 
tan hotels in Santa Cruz, none of 
them large. Rates at the leading one 
are $4.50 and $5.00 single, $6.50 and 
$7.00 double, with free television in 
the more expensive rooms. Most of 
the vacationing throngs, however, 
prefer staying in the motels. These 
are found all over the city, and im- 
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mediately back of the beach there 
are many blocks almost entirely 
motels, apartments, rooms and res- 


taurants. Rates run from $4.00 daily, - 


$25.00 a week for two people, to 
$12.00 a day, $70.00 a week for four 
people in the plushiest. This in- 
cludes kitchen, utilities and laun- 
dry. Santa Cruz is a resort town, and 
many of these places are open only 
during the season, out of season 
rates running 25 percent to 50 per- 
cent lower. 

Meal prices in restaurants do not 
change with the season, a good din- 
ner, excepting steak, costing from 
$1.40 to $1.80. 

There are several trailer camps 
where two people in a trailer may 
park and make connections with 
city utilities, excepting gas and elec- 
tricity, for $5.00 a week or $18.00 
a month. Lights and gas are extra. 

The Pasatiempo Country Club is 
open to the public. High on a hill- 
side, with a beautiful view from its 
window, its dining room welcomes 
you with breakfast after 11:00 a.m. 
from $1.00 and lunch from $1.25 
up. Its eighteen-hole golf course is 
open to visitors for a moderate 
greens fee and a pro will give lessons 
if desired. With the exception of the 
putting greens, there is hardly a ley- 
el spot on the course. 

A few blocks from the center of 
town in the art gallery is a marvel- 
ous statue made in life-size wax 
figures of Leonardo da Vinci's Last 
Supper. It takes up the whole side 
of a room, with seats in front where 
you can sit and contemplate. 

Santa Cruz also captivates bird 
lovers with an abundance of wild 
mallard ducks. Although exceeding- 
ly tame, the ducks sometimes go a 
little too far in taking advantage of 
the friendly spirit prevailing and 
hold up a whole line of cars while 
two or three of them waddle un- 
concernedly across the highway. 

You should not leave Santa Cruz 
without taking a few little journeys 
into its environs. Four and a half 
miles up beautiful Branciforte 
Drive, along a forest-bordered high- 
way following the creek of the same 
name, is the Mystery Spot. ‘This is 
an area about 150 feet in diameter. 
Across its center runs a peculiar 
force, tapering off to the sides. Some 
people say this force defies gravity. 


It doesn't really defy gravity any 
more than does a high wind, but it 
affects gravity much the same way. 
A high wind will blow a light object 
uphill and prevent a plumb line 
from hanging in the perpendicular. 
At this spot there is a push produc- 
ing the same effect. Everything has 
to lean at about twenty degrees off 
the vertical in order to maintain 
its balance. A plumb line and a 
pendulum hang on that angle. If 
you push the pendulum it will swing 
way up on one side and scarcely 
past the vertical the other way. A 
small rubber ball placed on a plank ~ 
slightly curved sideways to prevent — 
the ball rolling off and given the 
tiniest push will slowly and steadily 
roll uphill until it tumbles off the 
end of the plank, and then it will 
not fall vertically, but at the same 
angle as that at which the plumb 
line hangs. People are affected the 
same way. It is impossible to stand 
erect. You must lean at a crazy 20° 
angle to maintain your balance. 

Six miles from Santa Cruz is one 
of the state’s leading Big Tree 
Groves. It is an awe-inspiring de- 
light to walk through a group of 
these giant trees. Much has been 
written in attempting to describe 
the California redwoods, with more 
or less success. Perhaps the best way 
to describe them very briefly is to 
say that they are in the fullest and 
most complete meaning of the word 
majestic. The trees in this grove are 
the Coast Redwood. The Sequoia 
Sem pervirens of the Coast, while not 
nearly so large in circumference, is 
considerably taller than the Sequoia 
Gigantea of the Sierra Nevada. Both 
the General Fremont, at 285 feet, 
and the Giant, at 306 feet, in this 
grove are taller than the largest of 
the more famous Big Trees in the 
Sierra. The General Fremont has a 
hollow base and was named for him 
because when he was a young lieu- 
tenant exploring and surveying he 
is said to have camped with his 
platoon inside this tree. There is 
plenty of room there for him to have 
done so. 

Some people come to Santa Cruz 
to enjoy the beach and the ocean 
and to get a good tan. Others like to 
add to this the enjoyment of moun- 
tains and forests. And a great many 
come for—just fun. @ 
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BY MARGARET GORSUCH 


ARADISE, California is truly a 
Poorcis on earth. Unique in 

that it is not a town at all, but 
incorporated as the Paradise Irri- 
gation District, it covers eighteen 
square miles of lanes, roads and 
drives (no streets or avenues) wind- 
ing through forests of pine and oak 
intermingled with orchards and 
vineyards. Water mains and _hy- 
drants are everywhere and paved 
roads the rule. 

Situated in the butte country high 
above the Feather River on one side 
and Butte Creek Canyon on the oth- 
er, and overlooking the fabulous 
Sacramento Valley, its perfect cli- 
mate and cool breezes bring relief 
to vacationing and commuting val- 
ley residents as well as to the happy, 
relaxed 12,000 souls who make Par- 
adise their home. Scores of the lat- 
ter traveled the world searching for 


lam planning a trip to 


just the right place to retire and 
finally chose Paradise. 

The business district is especially 
different. The stores and shops are 
housed in rustic buildings nestled 
among the great trees. More often 
than not you will find the shopkeep- 


er operating in his own residence, , 


and the charge will be a nominal fee 
plus some pleasant conversation 
about the wonders of Paradise. He, 
like others, had come here to retire, 
but, finding a new zest for living, 
simply couldn’t stay completely out 
of the swim of things. 

A doctor not only went back into 
practice but now raises apples which 
he now ships as far as Venezuela. 
The grape-growers produce a well 
known brand of juice. Whether you 
want to write, paint, ride horseback 
or just do nothing, you will find con- 
genial groups to share your pleasure. 
One of America’s most famous mys- 
tery novelists makes his home in 


New York 19, New York. Although 
bscribers whose material is used. 


this paradise. where up and down 
the winding lanes cottages and 
$80,000 dwellings house friendly 
neighbors. One of the outstanding 
characteristics of Paradise is the 
warm welcome shown newcomers. 

The surrounding country too is 
fascinating. A large gold nugget 
weighing 49 pounds was found in 
the early mining days near Paradise. 
The streams and hillsides abound in 
wildlife. There is a famous old cov- ~ 
ered bridge and a treasure-rich an- 
tique shop nearby for those who are 
interested. A golf club and comfort- 
able motels with swimming pools 
lure many people to spend their en- 
tire vacation in Paradise. We, too, 
someday, are going to retire there 
and we'll have fun doing it. It has 
been compared to Carmel-by-the- 
Sea, but to me and to its inhabitants 
there is only one way of life, and 
that is the answer the people of Par- 
adise have found. 


TRAVELING SOMEWHERE? 


LET NTC HELP YOU PLAN YOUR TRIP 


The National Travel Club will provide motor trip routings and information on accommoda- 
tions as a service to its members. All requests for information should be made at least three 
weeks prior to the date of departure to allow for full processing. Please mail coupons to: 


Information Service Director, National Travel Club, 50 W. 57th St., New York 19; NIVY: 


| am going by car from 


and would like information on: 


leave 


Name 


and return 


and would like a routing 


PLANE BUS HOTELS : 
SHIP TRAIN PACKAGE TRIP 
There will be in my party. | plan to ey 


Approximate amount of money | wish to spend 


Name 


Address 


| am planning to leave 


Address 


City Zone 


State 
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"MACHU PICCHU 


NLY 75 miles from Cuzco, ancient capital of the Inca empire and today a sleepy inland town in 

Peru, mysterious Machu Picchu crumbled away unheralded until 1911, when the late Hiram Bing- 

ham, Yale professor of archeology, first sighted the ruins of houses as he rode on mule-back through 
the Urubamba Valley. He returned in 1912 with an expert expedition to begin excavations. And now 
the stony citadel is a star site on itineraries of travelers to South America and particularly Peru. Piercing 
together the puzzle of Machu Picchu, authorities who have examined the bones found amid the spectacu- 
larly mountain-ringed city believe them to be of young women and somewhat effete men—probably vir- 
gins and priests in this primarily temple town. Other evidence indicates that the Incas built Machu 
Picchu some 400 years ago to hide themselves from the Spanish, and that the population was about 6,000 
at its height. Originally called Vilcapampa, Machu Picchu was re-named by Bingham for the region in 
which it is located. Visitors are often overwhelmed by its magnificent setting and awed by the artfully 
constructed buildings shown in TRaAvEt’s special photo feature on the following pages. 
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Winding trip to stony ruins of Machu Picchu begins 

in ancient capital of Cuzco, goes via 
strange, one-car train (above) on Cuzco-Santa Ana 
; Railway Line which transports tourists to 2,000 


feet below temple grounds. Straight-up climb 

to summit reveals fantastic ancient splendors, 

now crumbling in decay or undergoing careful 
restoration (right), offers few Quechua Indians living 
3 in area steep-cliff views from stone escarpments (below) 
or from homes built atop temple ruins (opposite page). 
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Mountains which once hid treasured city of Incas for centuries now lure new 
wealth to Peru—dollar-spending tourists, who often come with guides 

(below right), to gaze at rugged scenery from narrow stone ledges (above), 

3 see impassive Quechua Indians (opposite page, right), 
wandering about ancient temple grounds. Sightseeing day complete, travelers 
go to small inn (left below) before taking winding train trip back to Cuzco. 
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HE KHYBER PAss has been the 
goal for many a traveler. Few 
have reached it and fewer 
make a double trip of it. We did. 
Like the Greeks, Persians, Tartars 
and Moguls of another day, we 


_ journeyed through the famed pass. 


Unlike them we did it twice in both 


directions—once without and once 
with cameras. 

Before leaving the United States, 
permission had been obtained from 


“the proper authorities to take pic- 


tures of the tribal life in the pass. 
Upon arrival at Peshawar, the cara- 
van-outfitting center and gateway 
to the pass, we learned that no one 
there had heard of us or our sup- 
posed permission. Even to arrive at 
Peshawar had been something of 
an ordeal. 

Karachi, the capital of Pakistan, 
had been reached easily. From there, 


the long, 1,000-mile trip up the his- 


toric Indus River valley had been 
made partly by air and partly by 
rail. If a traveler desires to sleep 
Pullman-fashion.in.this region, he 
must bring his own bedding. An 
alternate plan is to rent sleeper 
equipment which consists of a bulky 
canvas zipper-bag containing 
enough supplies for one person: 
two blankets, mattress, pillow, two 
sheets, hand towel, toilet tissue and 
a paper-thin piece of soap. This 
costs about $3.00 plus a daily 
charge of $1.00 until the equipment 
is returned. 

It was evening when we boarded 
our train in the crowded Lahore 
station. We made up our berths 
with the rented bedding, relaxed 
for a restful evening, and then read 
on the wall: “Beware of thieves; 
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secure doors and windows properly 
before retiring.” Since no porters 
or conductors ride the trains be- 
tween stations, anyone can enter 
your compartment at the numerous 
and lengthy stops unless your door 
is locked from the inside. We had 
been told that we could have dinner 
on the train and planned according- 
ly, but the dining car was taken off 
at Lahore where we got on. The 
night was spent without supper. 
The next morning, Peshawar was 
reached. 

Our arrival was soon known. by 
members of the local officialdom 
who were gracious but adamant that 
no pictures could be taken in the 


pass although we could visit it. Two 


hours of talking and listening to 
every official who might help pro- 
duced no results. Having traveled 
half-way around the world to see 
and photograph the Khyber tribes- 
men, we decided that half a loaf 
was better than no loaf. At least we 
would see the pass. 

The next day was hot and the 
monsoon-humidity high. Although 
the government furnished a driver 
and a car, we had to provide the 
gasoline at 90 cents a gallon. At 
Fort Jamrud, which looms out of 
the barrenNandscape like a stranded 
battleship, armed tribesmen took 
our cameras “for safe-keeping.”’ 
This was done for military reasons 
and security. Upon our return six 
hours later, we had seen the wind- 
ing pass and its people but had 
only our memories for pictures. 

That evening, our guide was im- 
pressed with our disappointment. 
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KHYBER PASS 


BY GILES T. BROWN 


At his suggestion, a long distance 
call was placed to the government 
office in Rawalpindi, some hundred 
miles away, with heartening results. 
If we would pay for the gasoline a 
second time (at the same price) , we 
could return to the pass the next 
day and take pictures. Despite the 
heat and the noise of the fans above 
our beds in the Dean’s Hotel, -we 
slept soundly. 

The reason for all the red tape 
is that for centuries the Khyber Pass 
has been the historic invasion route 
from the steppes of central Asia to 
Pakistan: and India. For hundreds 
of miles along the north, the Hima- 
layas and Hindu Kush mountain 
ranges provide protection for the 
valleys of the Indus and Ganges 
Rivers but the Khyber Pass skirts 
the western portion of this moun- 
tain barrier at only 3,500 feet eleva- 
tion. It has been the funnel through 
which invasions of the vast Asian 
sub-continent have come. 

The area is dry, almost treeless, 
and yet in the varying intensity of 
the daylight hours there is an at- 
tractiveness about the browns, tans 
and grays which contrasts sharply 
with the bleakness of the hills. And 
the crinkled folds of the mountains 
as they crowd in on the pass provide 
an ever-changing pattern of shapes 
and shadows. 

The Khyber Pass is about twenty 
miles long and varies in width from 
several miles to afew hundred yards. 
The Pathans, or tribal peoples who 
live in the pass, wear rifles on their 
shoulders and bandoleers over their 
chests as unconcernedly as Ameri- 
cans wear shirts and trousers. Many 
now own bicycles instead of the tra- 
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itional camels. To see a man pedal- 
ig along on a bike with a rifle 
ung over his shoulder is a strange 
yht to American eyes. 

Most of the rifles are almost flaw- 
ss, hand-made replicas of British 
oducts. In a nearby pass, we saw 
small village where rifle-making 
as the prime industry. About four 
five men work on any one rifle. 
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The metal, formerly smuggled, is 
now legally brought in by the tribes- 
men. Most parts are painstakingly 
copied from British models even to 
the words “Made in England.” 
The barrels are reamed with a crude 
hand instrument. After watching 
the gun-making, we were asked by a 
bearded gunsmith to have Qahwah 
or green tea while he showed us his 


Eastern end of Khyber Pass, left, is laced with 
winding roads, picture-language signs, center left, 
indicating proper paths for cars or camels, route 
taken by author also giving him contact with Pa- 
than shopkeeper selling cold fruit juices, bottom 
left, master gun-craftsman, below, holding his 
favorite rifle, skillful replica of British model. 


collection of rifles, revolvers and 
other weapons. A murderous 
hatchet-like implement was his fav- 
orite. One forceful blow could split 
a skull. 

Today these tribal people are 
quiet, for Pakistan allows them to 
guard their own pass, but when the 
British tried to pacify the region 
before World War I, there were 
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numerous fights and skirmishes. It 
was here that Rudyard Kipling’s 
Kim was killed. All through the 
years that the British were in the 
hyber, they were never able to stop 
the simple artisan gunsmiths and 
their deadly work. An embargo on 
firearms was useless because guns 
“grew” in the nearby passes. 

The most important Khyber vil- 
lage is Landi Kotal at the upper end 
of the pass. Here we found ice-cold 
fruit juice for sale in 95° heat. Look- 
ing around the bazaar area, which is 
large enough to accommodate sev- 
eral camel caravans for an over- 
night stop, we saw no electric wires 
and no refrigerators. The mystery 
was soon unraveled. The Pathans 
store winter ice in wells to be used 
in summer. This particular shop- 
keeper had merely brought from 
the well that morning sufficient ice 
for the day’s trade. 

The villagers were friendly and 
curious. 

A few miles beyond Landi Kotal, 
the pass ends. Throughout most of 
its length, there are three parallel 
roads: a caravan way, a highway and 
a railroad. Near the Afghanistan 
border, these three disappear and 
only a narrow dirt road continues 
beyond the boundary line into the 
purple hills of central Asia. AI- 
though both the Afghans and Pakis- 
tanis are Moslems, there is friction 

_ between them. Afghanistan claims 
the Khyber region and a large sec- 
tion of the surrounding area where 
Pushtoo-speaking tribes live. In 
these claims, she is supported by 
Russia, her near-neighbor on the 
north. 

Under the circumstances, little 
traffic crosses the border. Buses ply- 
ing between Peshawar and Kabul, 
the Afghan capital, are carefully 
searched and the papers of passen- 
gers closely inspected. But the “little 
chilly war” between Pakistan and 
Afghanistan does not interfere with 
the life of the Pathans who walk 
freely across the border without 
passports, visas, permits or inocu- 
lation-vaccination certificates. By 
contrast, we had been vaccinated, 
shot once for yellow fever, twice for 
cholera and three times for typhoid- 
paratyphoid. As we watched small 
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groups of Pathans cross the border 
without difficulty we could not help 


but envy them their freedom. 


We were tempted to try to dis- 
guise ourselves with  chaplies 
(shoes) , shalwars (baggy trousers) , 
a shirt and kullah (cap) and pro- 
ceed with the fascinating pastime of 
traveling the earth’s surface without 
bothering about such formalities. 

Shortly after our journey began 
we received an invitation. A village 
chief desired us to be his guest for 
dinner. Melmasta is the name given 
to that portion of the tribal code 
involving hospitality. It literally 
means “playing the host.” Our host 
was a member of the Shinwari tribe 
and chief of the Khogakhel village, 
about seven miles from the border. 
Practically all villages in the Khyber 
are walled. Khogakhel was no ex- 
ception. Made of mud, the walls are 
usually about two stories high and 
several feet thick. Watchtowers 
break the village outline like sky- 


scrapers. Blood feuds, foreign in- 


vasions and ordinary brigands dic- 
tate this custom. 

The doorway through the wall 
led to an open courtyard along 
which was a veranda. A rug. was 
spread out upon which were placed 
a table and chairs. In due time— 
but only after our host had said his 
prayers at a small mosque on the 
Mecca-side of the courtyard—the 
servants brought rice, lamb curry, 
fried chicken, peaches, grapes, and 
mangoes. Later, the inevitable green 
tea was served. There were forks for 
my wife and me but the rest ate 
with the fingers of one hand in true 
Moslem style. 

About twenty youths of the vil- 
lage watched us. They were as fas- 
cinated with my wife’s red hair as 
we were with their occasional blue 
eyes. The blue-eyed Greeks, who 
came to this region with Alexander 
the Great, still live in later genera- 
tions. A chillam, the Khyber variety 
of a hookah, was brought out for 
our benefit. This pipe, with its 
water ehamber, provides a_ cool 
smoke. Its expensiveness may mean, 
however, that only one or two men 
in the village actually own it but 
the chillams are freely loaned. Each 
person brings his own tobacco and 
contributes it to the common sup- 


ply. The chillam, once lighted, is 


then passed around indiscriminate- 
ly. Be 
All during the meal, no women 
were seen but, as a special favor, my 
wife was invited to look at their 
quarters. This area is where Moslem 
customs hold supreme. Although 
many educated Pakistani women no 
longer observe purdah, in the Khy- 
ber purdah is law. 

In view of the desert-like topog- 
raphy of the pass, a traveler might 
well wonder how people can make 
a living. A little agriculture, a few 
sheep and some trade with caravans 
about sums up the economic facts. 
These have not been sufficient and 
the tribesmen have for centuries re- 
ceived additional revenue by de- 
manding—and getting—money from 
those who pass through their do- 
main. Since the Khyber is the main 
route from central Asia to the vast 
sub-continent of India, the Pathans 
have a strategic location and they 
have made the most of it. If farm- 
ing means to obtain an income from 
the land, then they have “farmed” 
the pass well. Aiding them has been 
a leadership strain which goes back 
many generations. 

Today the Pakistani government 
liberally supports the people in vari- 
ous ways in return for the peaceful 
use of the pass. Electricity has been 
introduced to some portions of it. 
Along the main road, crimes com- 
mitted are handled by the govern- 
ment but, off the road, tribal law 
and customs hold sway. ‘These are 
primitive and swift. A suspicion of 
infidelity may be sufficient to bring 
death to both parties. Should the 
tribe not take action, private jus- 
tice is possible since rifles and band- 
oleers are always handy. Badal or 
revenge is as much a part of Khyber 
society as melmasta or playing the 
host. 

To reduce friction among the 
tribes, the government is building 
boarding schools where young boys 
from various clans will study, play, 
eat and grow up together. Eventual- 
ly the walls of the villages may come 
tumbling down. But that day has 
not yet come. The Khyber still re- 
mains a frontier, a bit of romance in 
a clashing world. 

We returned to Peshawar to re- 
sume our journey, but the fascina- 
tion of the pass still remains. @ 
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Carvings, architectural diversity in row 
of houses at Kano stress varied cultures. 
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ON NIGERIA 


BY ELMER GRAYSON 


IGERIA is a large country, the size of the states of Texas, New York and Florida put together, but with Ee 
only 30,000,000 people including about 15,000 whites. The Yorubas live around Lagos, the Ibos = 
near Port Harcourt and the Moslem Hausas as well as a few Fulanis live in the North. You'll hear fre- 

quent broken English, but if you go in the bush, you'll hear it less often. Keep in mind that Nigerians have 
seen few Americans, only a few missionaries and businessmen, but they'll be friendly. There are plenty of 
beggars, so carry a few pennies in your pocket, but dispense them slowly. Apply first for a visa at the British 
Embassy in Washiifigton or at the nearest British Consulate. The application will be referred to Nigeria be- 
fore you receive permission to land, and that takes a little time. Your visiting permit will be for three months, 
but may be extended by applying to the Principal Immigration Officer in Lagos. You'll have to hold certifi- 
cates of inoculation against smallpox, yellow fever, typhus and typhoid. Don’t be frightened, it usually 
causes no pain and no reaction, and it is a good precaution. When you are there, remember to take your 
paludrine daily, and to filter or boil your water. Wear a sun helmet and sleep under a mosquito net to 
avoid malaria. There is no risk if you do all these simple, standard precautions for this part of Africa. 
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Nigeria is well served by air and by sea. You can 
arrive by air at Lagos or Kano, but it is better to 
disembark at Lagos/Ikeja because you have everything 
on hand in the capital city. Only Pan American serves 
Accra direct with connection by West African Airways 
Corporation. New York-Lagos one way costs $720 first 
class and $480 tourist. You save on a return ticket, 
and more on an off-season one. You'll have a free stop- 
over in Europe if you travel by Air France or B.O.A.C. 
And if you have plenty of time, enjoy a cruise along the 
coast from Liberia to Lagos. One of the advantages is 
that you can have 300 pounds of luggage free with you. 
Farrell Lines and Barber Line serve Lagos every three 
weeks. A one-way ticket runs $475, or $575 if you choose 
to sail straight for the Belgian Congo and follow the 
coast back to Lagos. You save ten percent on a return 
ticket. . 

Traveler’s checks will be cashed in most places in 
Lagos, with difficulty up-country. A letter of credit or 
transfer to one of the two banks, Barclays or Bank of 
British West Africa, will open to you the facilities of 
the numerous branches located throughout the coun- 
try. The currency rates are the same as in England, but 
the notes and coins are different. 

An airmail edition of the London Times comes two 
days late, but only in Lagos, Kano, Jos and Port Har- 
court. You may however enjoy the Nigeria Gazette 
which carries some outside news. If you bring a radio 
with you, keep in mind that the voltage is 220 volts, 
that few cities have electricity and that you must have 
well-protected batteries because the dampness will dam- 
age them fast. Shortwaves only, and none too good. 

If you are going to drive and visit far-off places, and 
want to make use of a rest house, which in the back- 
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Rhythms of Old Africa 


Continue to Pulse 


In Nigeria’s 


Easy-Going Cities, 


Unjourneyed Bushlands 


woods are usually unfurnished—because there are hotels 
or catering rest houses only in the main towns—you 
must bring along or buy a few things, or you can obtain 
them from the main department store in Lagos, Kings- 
way. But don’t take along any fancy gadgets as the cli- 
mate would damage them. Take with you plenty of 
open-neck, short-sleeved shirts of good material, but 
take a few warm clothes because at times it’s cold in 
the evening. You also need rain wear. When it rains 
in Nigeria, it really does! Bring a helmet and sun 
glasses. Get a sun filter for your camera. Your films may 
be processed locally, but you better send them home. 
Rolls of film are available locally. Make sure your watch 
is shock and waterproof because there is no repairer in 
Nigeria except one in Lagos opposite the Bristol Hotel. 
Women should bring their cosmetics and hair products 
as there is only one beauty parlor in the country, at 
Kingsway, Lagos. If you smoke, you'll find British 
cigarettes everywhere. But no U. S. brands. 

While in Lagos, the best place to stay is the Bristol 
Hotel, in the center of the town, but book in advance. A 
room with bath is $7.00 a day including tea (or coffee) , 
breakfast, lunch and supper. Pay a visit to Kingsway, the 
only department store in Nigeria worth that name. 
There are also several open-air cinemas, but the films 
are four years old. There are two good beaches at Ikoyi 
and Victoria Beach and you must take a cab to go there. 
Agree on the price before leaving, although drivers have 
printed rates for all runs. Therésare no cars for hire, 
but you can arrange to hire a taxi and drive it yourself. 
if you want. Ask your hotel or shipping company local 
agency to arrange it for you, the price running not more 
than $5.00 to $8.00 a day. If you like hot jazz with 
Nigerian frenesy, then you can go one evening to a 
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native dance hall in Yaba, which is a suburb of Lagos. 
It’s also worth visiting the native market near Carter 
Bridge. And while you’re in Lagos, pay a visit to the 
Land and Survey Department to buy a detailed map 
of the country as you'll have constant use for it and it’s 
the only place where you can obtain one. 

If you decide to drive, take plenty of gas with you 
as few towns have any filling station. The trains are 
quite dependable and comfortable. They leave from 
Ebute Metta near Lagos and will take you straight 
through to the North, and fares are reasonable. 

Kano is often called the Walled City because there 
is a rampart of dried mud circling the city. Native 
houses are very picturesque. The people there are the 
fierce Hausa tribesmen, Moslems, and they are under 
the jurisdiction of the emir of Kano. At Kano, the 
first thing you'll nogice;will be the huge pyramids of 
peanuts awaiting-slripment to the South. And don’t 
miss the native market. It’s full of people who came 
from the savannah district at the border of the French 
Niger with their herds and wearing their native dresses. 
Now is the time to shoot some film. If your subjects 
are unwilling to pose for you, a few pennies will con- 
vince them easily. There is only one hotel in Kano, at 
the airport, and the rates are about the same as at the 
Bristol Hotel in Lagos. There is also a friendly Euro- 
pean Club at Kano where you'll be welcomed as a 
tourist. 

Kano is the best place to buy your souvenirs. You've 
probably been pestered by hawkers in Lagos, but don’t 
buy from them, however tempted you may be, because 
these products come from Kano and up there you have 
a better choice and cheaper prices. Don’t be in a hurry 
when you buy. First do some shopping around. You 
could even surprise your seller by greeting him with 
sanu, that’s “hello” in Hausa. You'll find a wide choice 
of snake and lizard skins used to make all kinds of 
things, carved ivory, ebony, and dyed leather of the 
best quality. Look for masks in silver, the size of your 
hand, hard-to-find but real beauties. You'll be asked 
more than twice the price at first, so offer only less than 
half of it and come up a bit. Hausas like the dickering. 
Look closely at the ivory to make sure it’s not horn and 
that the ebony is not hardwood with black polish on it. 
If the Hausa feels you’re new at the game, he may go 
a bit high, so cut the price, and then walk slowly away 
while turning around and acting as if you regretted it. 
He will call you back and, if you buy more, you'll obtain 
good prices. And as odd as it seems, you'll make a friend. 
His friendship includes offering the choicest pieces. 

Next, take the plane to Jos. It is situated on high 
ground and the climate is probably the most temperate 
in the country. Stay at the Hill Station and be sure to 
book in advance. They have a modern dining room 
with carved mahogany panels which is very beautiful. 
The food is good, too. A double room with private bath 
plus meals costs $10.50 a day. 
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There is no taxi service in Jos, but you can arrange 
to hire one through the Hill Station station-wagon driv- 
er who, incidentally, will call for you at the airport. 
There is a lively European Club at Jos and you're wel- 
come. When it’s dance time, wear clothes which will 
cover your legs and arms, however. 

See your hotel about hiring a horse and set out for 
the surrounding hills. The landscape is breathtaking. 
Save a day for the tin mines at Bukuru, twelve miles 
from Jos, if you have never seen mine paddies. 

If you have time, fly to Maiduguri—there is no rail 
line. Maiduguri is on the edge of Lake Chad and you'll 
feel the mystery of desert life. The native market is 
well worth seeing. The only place to stay is the Catering 
Rest House which is operated by‘the Federal Govern- 
ment, but you'll find it to be fine. Rates are about $6.00 
to $8.00 a day including food. Book in advance. For 
longer stays you can always obtain better rates. Going 
to Maiduguri is optional, because it’s a little out of the 
way, but it’s like no other place in Nigeria. It’s worth 
the extra expense to have that feeling of having been 
close to the ever-moving immensity of the sands, and to 
the wisdom it gives people. Allow some time off to ar- 
range trips to the surroundings: Bama, Dikwa and 
Damaturu. There are’ no striking monuments or sights 
in these villages, but they each have a different touch 
and each will offer valuable souvenirs at bargain prices 
when you keep your eyes open. 


Now fly to Port Harcourt. There’s only a Catering s 2 


Rest House with individual bungalows to accommodate 
you, but the setting is lavish. Rates are the same as in 
Maiduguri and reservations are necessary. Port Har- 
court offers a fine golf course and, of course, a European 
Club you're welcome to visit. Besides this, the town 
itself offers little that is striking, but the surroundings 
do. 

This is Ibo country. First you may want to drive a 
car around. Talk to your manager-at the Rest House 


and make arrangements for a yacht or launch to take 


you on the rivers to Degema or Opobo. Deep inside the 
tangled jungle, moving slowly while you pass fishermen 
who wave to you, you'll reach the back-country. The 
Nigerians you’ll see at work have little changed their 
life for the centuries. If you want to stay overnight at 
Opobo, you'll have to ask the District Officer for the 
nearest rest house—which will be unfurnished and you 
have to bring your own camp things. The same goes 
for Degema. It’s worth the trip, though, because you'll 
see the jungle closing in all around you. If you ever 
have difficulty in finding a place, just head for the near- 
est European Club and ask for advice. They’ll be most 
helpful and in many cases they’ll be so glad to see a new 
white man that they'll look forward to your company 

a guest. Most are British nationals, but there are a 
few other countries represented. 

A little further away is Calabar with its many creeks, 
lovely insets of water penetrating the wild land. 
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Native craftsmen scrape crude designs on bright-colored bowls at open-air marketplace in center of walled city of Kano in northern Nigeria. 


Nigerians are more friendly in the bush than in 
towns, but it would be wrong to make it a rule. Hiring 
a fisherman to bring you inside a creek and paddle for 
one hour may cost you no more than fifteen cents at 
times, but it varies greatly and may go up to 70 cents. 
It’s up to you to have a bargaining sense, and always 
agree on the price before leaving. You may be taken 
for an American in places, but if you go deep inside 
the bush—and that’s where it’s heaps of fun—to the 
Nigerians you're just a white man and as most whites 
are British, you may be mistaken for one of them. Don’t 
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let that worry you, the Nigerians think that even the 
whites have some good people. 

Whenever you walk by a native dance or festivity, 
stop and look. If the people feel friendly, they'll show 
it at once. If, however, they have reached a stupor by 
dancing under the direction of a witchcraft man and 
their faces are hostile, then just walk on. 

You may fly back to Lagos when you feel like it, un- 
less you want to change the order of visit for these 
large towns and their surroundings, or you may leave 
the country by air from Kano. 
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Tourists arriving in Lagos Harbor (left) 
find modern, thriving city, inhabited 
by educated, highly-skilled 

Nigerians, like radio technician 

shown below, but as soon as 

travelers boat into wild back-country 
(lower left), they discover an 

African culture that has remained 
unchanged for centuries. 


ap ey eS 


In many places you may be the first tourist, and at 
times in the back-country the first white to go there 
and it’s an experience worth having. If you are keen 
on big game hunting, clear your rifle and ammunitions 
through customs, and get help from your shipping 
company or airline agent. There are elephants and 
buffalos near Sokoto'and Kaura Namoda, the latter 
reached by rail from Zaria on the Lagos-Kano trunk 
line. There is a plane service to Sokoto. Or you can fly 
to Tiko in the Cameroons and you'll find elephants at 
Kumba and Nkongsamba. 
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You need have a desire to hunt no more than 
new sights, however, to enjoy this vast region of 
deeply rooted native customs blended with the British. 
Your transition from the comparative cosmopolitan 
life of Lagos to the back-country beauty of the interior 
is in itself a compelling and dramatic experience 
that will rank with the foremost of your travel 


memories. 

One of the most fascinating lands in all Africa, 
Nigeria merits the attention of enthusiasts for the off- 
beat areas of the world. @ 
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ENANG ISLAND olfers you con- 
tentment. From the minute 
your ship drops anchor in the 
harbor off George Town, the is- 
land’s main city, you'll be aware of 
an atmosphere of serenity—on this 
veritable oasis resting in the Indian 
Ocean off the western coast of 
Malaya. 

As an American tourist in the 
Orient, you'll probably arrive at this 
haven via one of the round-the- 
world American President ships, 
and you'll have 24 hours to seek out 
the island’s restful lanes, lavish 
temples and soul-quieting gardens. 

Your ship will anchor about a 
mile off land, and after taking care 
of a few details—such as making 
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Rising amid emerald-green sea, Penang beckons travelers with sights of pagoda-style 
temples (opposite page), hard-working carvers, boatsmen (above), luxury clubs (right). 


sure to exchange your American 
dollars on board ship for Straits 
Settlement currency—you'll take a 
motor launch into George Town 
port. The approach by motor 
launch is an inviting one and you'll 
quickly be aware of the city’s superb 
setting as you near the Public Pier. 
The quaint buildings seem to rise 
from the emerald-green sea against 
a background of jungle-green hills, 
with majestic Penang Hill, rising 
2,700 feet, as the main pinnacle of 
the island. You'll find the costumes 
of the cosmopolitan population 
gaily colored, the streets full of in- 
terest, and the narrow roads lined 
with flowering trees, whose fra- 
grance awakens the senses to a 


BY JOE NICHOLS 


wealth of serene inspiration. At cer- 
tain times of the year, you'll find the 
air thick with blossoms and the tree- 
lined roads covered with a carpet of 
scarlet, yellow and light purple pet- 
als, giving you the sensation of 
treading on enchanting tropical 
ground. 

Because of the prevailing tropic- 
al climate—Penang is only 600 miles 
north of the equator—summer 
clothes are always worn. Men will 
stick to a short-sleeved white shirt 
and white or colored walking shorts 
—or light summer trousers if pre- 
ferred. For the women, however, no 
shorts. This is a British Crown 
colony, and something of a “prim 
and proper” spirit prevails. Women 
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TIPS 


for Touring 


BY CAROL LANE 


Women’s Travel Authority 


Educated Drivers 


omorrow’s highway will be 
safer if young drivers are 
started right today. Helping 
teenage drivers get that start is the 
work of our high school driver edu- 
cation courses. They are doing it well. 

Mr. S. A. Abercrombie, Assistant 
Secretary of the National Commis- 
sion on Safety Education, paints this 
picture of present-day school driving 
courses: 

According to the commission, in 
1945, only 500 high schools, had, 
possibly, “some kind” of driver edu- 
cation course—and only 150 of these 
schools offered a complete program. 

Now, 11 years later, the estimated 
total of schools offering driver educa- 
tion courses is 11,500. 

What do teenagers learn in these 
courses? They learn the right atti- 
tudes and the physical characteristics 
of a good driver, the laws and regula- 
tions that govern driving, the char- 
acteristics of streets and highways, a 
certain amount of preventive main- 
tenance and the economical use of 
the automobile, and driving skills. 
They’re also taught how to act prop- 
erly and safely as pedestrians. 

The subject is taught differently in 
different schools, but certain funda- 
mentals are the same. These are class 
discussions, lectures, drills in emer- 
gency situations, participation in 
community safety projects and con- 
ferences, and field trips to traffic 
courts, garages and highway depart- 
ments. 


The aim 


courses is to implant good driving 


of driver education 
habits early, and to make drivers of 
coming years better, and—mosi of 


all—safer. @ 
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Familiar note on all guided tours of Penang is stately Esplanade Clock Tower built by British. 


usually wear a light-weight summer 
dress and a hat—the hat not somuch 
for propriety as for protection 
against the noonday sun. A parasol, 
of course, will do. 

As you begin your tour, you'll 
find George Town—an entrepot of 
Malayan, Indian, Chinese and Euro- 
peans—to be a city of pleasant con- 
trasts. In the harbor, Chinese junks 
and native craft, their brown sails 
swelling to the breeze, drift past 
sleepy tankers and motionless pas- 
senger liners resting on the gentle 
swells of the emerald harbor. In the 
neat business area of the city, build- 
ings of embellished eighteenth-cen- 
tury style are flanked by trim mod- 
ern offices. The unhurried move- 
ment of the rickshaws, hand carts, 
and overladen ox-carts reminds you 
that this is an island whose people 
follow the unchanged patterns of 
bygone years alongside the modern 
world. In the impressive amusement 
parks, Chinese opera, with its rich 
traditional costumes, is performed 
side by side with modern movies, 
while near-by native restaurants 
serve their excitingly varied dishes. 

You'll find another contrast in 
George Town if you take time to en- 
gage in the fascinating pastime of 
window-shopping. There are not 
only large shops displaying a wide 
range of Western goods, but—and 
the visitor is more likely to be at- 
tracted to these—there are smaller 


establishments where the various 
trades of the Far Eastern world are 


‘displayed in tempting array: from 


Thailand, delicate and inlaid orna- 
ments formed of intertwisted gold 
or silver wire; from China, richly 
carved camphor-wood chests, superb 
ivory figurines and delicate em- 
broidery; handsomely fashioned 
beaten silver and exotic woven fab- 
rics from the Malayan villages; fine 
rugs and carpets from Persia and 
northern India. 

For window-shopping and down- 
town sightseeing, you'll find walk- 
ing pleasant enough, but for the rest 
of your tour of Penang some sort of 
transportation will be necessary. 
With no touring buses available, 
the best way to get around is by taxi. 
Four-passenger taxis are recom- 
mended since they are usually Amer- 
ican Fords or Chevrolets—which 
means they, have ample leg room. 
Three-passenger taxis on the other 
hand are the small British Austins— 
very uncomfortable after a length 
of time. By taxi—ten U. S. cents a 
mile in a three-passenger one, fifteen 
U. S. cents in the four-passenger— 
you can take a circular six and one 
half mile tour of\the town, lasting 
one hour. You will pass by the Fort, 
the Esplanade, Clock Tower on 
Light Street; curio shops on Penang 
Road; the fashionable Chinese and 
European houses on Macalister 
Road; and the banks; shops and 
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offices on Beach Street. A tour of the 
residential area and the Waterfall 
Gardens takes one and a half hours 
by taxi and covers a ten-mile route. 
A grand tour around the island cov- 
ers 46 miles and takes three hours— 
and is worth every minute of the 
time spent. 

As the jaxi drivers only speak 
Malayan or Chinese, it is best to go 
to the E.&O. (European & Oriental) 
Hotel Lobby and have arrange- 
ments made there for an English- 
speaking guide. There will be no 
charge by the hotel for this ne 
but the guide wall expect 25 U. 
cents an hour to perform his ae 
Make sure that his pri ice has been 
settled beforé lea¥ing the hotel, 
however. There is no tipping on 
Penang Island except for the taxi 
driver who will expect about ten 
per cent of his total fare. As for his 
total fare, it will not be of any use 
to try and check the taxi speed- 
ometer for the mileage, for the 
speedometers conveniently “do not 
work” most of the time. Therefore, 
have a definite price set with the 
taxi driver—for the whole tour—be- 
fore setting out. 

Once you do set out, one of the 


places you'll have to see, to admire 
4a 


fully this beautiful island of quiet 
living, is the resplendent view from 
atop Penang Hill. You can take a 
lovely ride by taxi along the palm- 
lined streets to the foot of the Hill, 


.then a cable car up the jungle-cov- 


ered slopes—a trip that will enthrall 
you with its steep rise and the green 
serenity of the jungle slowly spread- 
ing out below you. By taxi and 
cable car it takes about two hours to 
make the jaunt. A recommended al- 
ternative to ascending by cable car, 
however, is to walk up the beautiful 
hill path from the “Moon Gate” 
near the Waterfall Gardens. This 
blissful array of gardens is com- 
pletely surrounded by ever-green, 
jungle-clad hills that bespeak the 
solace of this island. Indeed, the 
peaceful silence is complete except 
perhaps for the splash of water as it 
cascades down the rocky jungle 
stream or for the distant chatter of 
monkeys. These inviting gardens 
have always provided an unfailing 
source of inspiration to jaded ocean 
travelers who find in them a relief, 
both for their eyes and minds, after 
the comparative monotony of blue 
sky and water. When I visited Pe- 
nang Island and took the walk 
through the gardens, I went with a 


peaceful life features biking venders, incense-stick drying (foreground), slow-gait traffic pace. 
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Interesting E] Paso 
—high, dry, warm and 
friendly—has the most 
winter sun of all major 
U. S. resort cities.* 
In the Sunland you can 
rest and relax under 
sunny skies, you can 


have fun outdoors every 


day—play, ride, 
explore. Sightsee in a 
land rich in scenic, historic 
wonders. Just across 
the Rio Grande is 
picturesque, colorful 
Old Mexico. Come—enjoy 


the Sunland area this winter. © 


*U. $. Weather Bureau figures 
compiled by American Airlines. 


Sunland folder [] ® 
Old Mexico [J 
Nome. 

Address. 


| FOR FREE 
J FOLDERS 
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group of Chinese students. whose 
friendly chatter in their Cantonese 
dialect added to the charm of the 
scenic gardens. 

The site of these restful Water- 
fall Gardens is in a valley with a cool 
mountain stream flowing through 
the area, almost dividing the gar- 
dens into separate sections. On 
either side of the stream you note 
a series of undulating, closely cut 
lawns, in which tastefully arranged 
beds of flowers and plants are main- 
tained. Nearby is a stand where the 
municipal band plays twice a week 
when, to the color of the flowers in 
the garden, are added and bright 
colors of a cosmopolitan crowd of 
visitors. Several hundred feet above 
the gardens is an imposing waterfall 
that can be seen from various places 
in the garden and from which the 
gardens receive their name. 

Upon reaching the summit of 


Penang Hill, whether you have 


come by foot or by cable car, the 
grandeur and wealth of the view 
will indeed be as refreshing as the 
cool breezes that waft away the 
warm humid climate that surrounds 


' this calm island. 


You can catch a glimpse of grace- 
ful Bel Retiro, the hill residence of 
the High Commissioner of the Fed- 


eration of Malaya. Situated on the 
summit of Penang Hill is the beau- 


tiful English-style Crag Hotel, now 
closed but once a haven of restful 
living, whose terrace view displays 
before you the serene colors of 
George Town and, two miles across 
the bay, the mainland of northern 
Malaya. On a clear day, the moun- 


_ tains of South Thailand loom on 


the distant horizon to the northeast. 
Also on the summit may be seen the 
delightful holiday bungalows and 
hill residences. Many wealthy Chi- 
nese and some Europeans live here 
to enjoy the cool night breezes in 
contrast to the warm humid days 
spent below in George Town. 

Your view from this pinnacle 
point displays before you a variety 
of inspiring and restful scenery. You 
see that behind the wharves, mer- 
cantile houses and streets of peace- 
ful George Town lie the rural areas 
of Penang. It would be difficult to 
find any view which can show great- 
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er contrasts than the area of 110 


square miles that comprise this al- 


most complacent island. For a visi- 
tor to see a wide sample in a short 
time, he has but to cast his eyes 
along the road that follow the beau- 
tiful long white sand beaches for 
which Penang is noted. The wind- 
ing road continues along the coast, 
with a pleasant growth of cocoanut 
palms, as you view the village of 
Tanjong Bungah. As foods of all 
kinds can be obtained here at this 
resort area on the white sand 
beaches, an evening expedition to 
eat fish in the open air, cooked with 
the skill of a Chinese expert, is in- 
deed to be looked forward to. And 
you needn't be afraid to eat native 
food on Penang. It is one of the few 
Crown colonies that is not over- 
populated and its stringent health 


laws are enforceable. The water is- 


all safe, too. Be sure to try the Can- 
ton, Peking and Foochow types of 
Chinese food, as well as the Malayan 
and Indian curries. Both are avail- 
able in great variety of preparation 
from mild to extremely hot. 

Beyond Tanjong Bungah, the 
houses become fewer along the nar- 
row road. For a long way there is 
very little room for them, unless 
they are perched up above the road- 
way on the steep cliffs, for the 
pounding surf is just below. Soon 
the cliffs fall away and you can see 
the road hugging the beach and 
skirting a number of secluded bays 
which are so close to the Hollywood 
conception of tropical scenery that 
you at first regard them with sus- 
picion. Occasionally, you can see a 
large party of fishermen dragging in 
one of their large nets to the accom- 
paniment of an old Malayan song. 

As your eyes leave these tranquil 
bays, you can see Muka Head loom- 
ing in the far distance, a large jut- 
ting of high rock cliffs out into the 
pounding surf. There is a lighthouse 
on the farthest edge which was con- 
structed while Queen Victoria was 
still on the throne. I was told by a 
resident of the hill, who had gra- 
ciously offered to point out the 
places of interest, that a visit to the 
lighthouse would be rewarded by 
the most magnificent of views and 
by a feeling of most comfortable 
quiet and solitude. 

On beyond Muka Head, the road 


leaves the sea and climbs into the 


hills. A high bridge spanning a deep 
valley frames a view below it with 
rice fields and cocoanut plantations 
spreading out towards the sea al- 
most like an aerial photograph. 

After you’ve seen everything else 
on Penang, however, you'll want to 
turn to the island’s main attraction 
—its renowned Temple of Supreme 
Bliss (the Ayer Itam Temple) , the 
largest Chinese temple in Malaya, 
and the very symbol of the serenity 
that dominates the entire peaceful 
oasis. The temple provides examples 
of art and craftsmanship from 
China, Thailand, Burma and other 
countries. This majestic apex of 
Felicity is not one temple, but a 
series of temples climbing tier upon 
tier up the side of Penang Hill. 

At one of the tier levels, I stopped 
once to marvel at a large pool of 
tortoises. This has aroused my curi- 
osity and I inquired of the Chinese 
guide, furnished upon my entering 


. the temple site, if this was merely 


an incidental decoration. He told 
me, in perfect English, that there 
is a Buddhist precept that teaches 
solicitude for all living things and 
that it is considered an act of merit 
to set free one of these creatures. 
Feeding them is equally meritori- 
ous. He handed me a crust of bread, 
so I dropped it into the pool. 

Symbol of longevity and endur- 
ance, the tortoise is protected by the 
Chinese, and I had to agree that the 
symbol was a fitting one for Penang. 
As you stand gazing at Penang’s 
grand array of temples or as you ad- 
mire the panoramic view from its 
Hill, you cannot fail to feel that here 
certainly is where longevity and en- 
durance can take place—easily and 
quietly. And by the time your tour 
of the island is over, you know 
there’s something to inspire delight 
in everyone on Penang, whatever 
his taste may be. Certainly there is 
something for the traveler who 
wants a brief rest in the midst of his 
Asian vacation. Even by the end of 
a short 24 hours, you will have 
found Penang tovbe, truly, an island 
of peaceful living. 

And it might be wise to plan a 
stopover before too many others 
discover its unique appeal—and 
thereby possibly change its current- 
ly captivating charm. @ 
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Sarah Lawrence lasses on winter wander into Canada will swap study sessions for skis at times during educational jaunt. 


BY RUTH WOODESON 


HIRTY Sarah Lawrence College students are not 

waiting for summer this year to visit Canada but 

are spending a week, beginning February 2, tour- 
ing Montreal, Ottawa, Cornwall, Iroquois and Ste. 
Agathe des Monts in an ambitious effort to “discover a 
new country in nine days.” 

Sarah Lawrence is the first major college to organize 
a tour of this kind to Canada—part-educational, part- 
touristic—with the ultimate objective of arriving at a 
deeper understanding of contemporary life in a foreign 
country. 

“No other college that I know of in the United States 
has mapped out a similar program, with the unique 
combination of serious field-work and_ pleasurable 
touring,’ D. K. Cole, Cultural Affairs Officer of the 
Canadian Consulate in New York, stated recently. 

Though an attempt to explore all facets of Canadian 
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life is being made on this brief, winter tour, with an 
emphasis on the study of more serious aspects of the na- 
tion’s political and économic life as a part of course 
work, the students are also spending several days as 
ordinary tourists. They plan shopping in Ottawa and 
watching a dog-sled race, joining in a traditional “Bean 
Feast” with the citizens of the tiny, French-speaking 
Laurentian town of Ste. Agathe des Monts (population 
5,000) , rummaging through the stores in the mountain 
resort for examples of native pottery and Eskimo soap- 
stone sculpture, square-dancing, skating, and skiing at 
Mont Tremblant. 

This trip, dubbed Operation Earmuff by the stu- 
dents, is modeled on a similar tour covering approxi- 
mately the same territory which took place last Febru- 
ary, with the only difference marked this year by a 
visit to McGill University. 

The enthusiasm sparked by members of last year’s 
Operation Earmuff has inspired other Sarah Lawrence 
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students to follow suit and organize private winter holi- 
day tours to the Laurentians, and during last Decem- 
ber’s preparatory stages at Sarah Lawrence, many more 
girls applied for the field trip than could fit into the 
program. 

highlight of the 1956 trip, which has little likeli- 
hood of recurring this February, was a glimpse of Sir 
Anthony Eden entering the House of Parliament at 
Ottawa. 

At Ottawa, the group will stay at Laurentide Inn, 
and attend a lecture on Canadian Parliamentary pro- 
cedure, protocol and ritual. After that, the students will 
attend a “question and answer” session at parliament 
and conclude their visit by having tea with the senators. 
Meetings with Lester B. Pearson, Secretary of External 
Affairs of Canada, and other high-ranking Canadian 
officials in the fields of immigration, economics and cul- 
tural affairs, will also be conducted at this time. Infor- 
mal talks on such varied aspects of Canadian life as 
tariffs, U. S. and Canadian relationships, the Canadian 
stand in the Middle Eastern crisis, will be given. 

Pausing at Cornwall and Iroquois, the Field Workers 
are going to study part of Canada’s $800,000,000 St. 
Lawrence Seaway project, where last year they saw 
whole homes being transported to other areas, in some 
cases complete with family, furniture, undamped fires 
glowing in the fireplaces, pots and pans unhooked from 
kitchen nails, and “life as usual’ proceeding rather 
bizarrely within four uprooted walls. 

At Hull, the students will view other centers of 
technological interest; the E. B. Eddy Paper-Maker’s 
Co. where foreign students in last year’s group ob- 
served with some awe that $4,500,000 was spent on a 


. 
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machine to manufacture toilet tissue for North Ameri- 
can consumption, and the Design Center where designs 
for all home products are tested. 

The selection of Ste. Agathe des Monts as the final 
three-day stop to round out the nine-day tour is an ef- 
fort to expose the college visitors to two extremes of 
Canadian life. In touring Montreal and Ottawa, cul- 
tural and political centers, where the students visit 
museums and schools, and are the guests of Canadian 
political leaders and educational leaders, they are given 
an opportunity to observe a highly cosmopolitan side 
of the nation. At Ste. Agathe, isolated and 100 per cent 
French-Canadian, its livelihood almost totally depen- 
dent upon tourist trade, they mingle with les Canadiens 
who, though possessing strong customs and traditions 
of their own, appear as remote and exotic to the Ameri- 
can eye as citizens of a Pyrenean hamlet. 

Perhaps the most intrepid member of this year’s 
group visiting the North Country is Enny Soekander, 
niece of Indonesian Delegate to the United Nations, 
Dr. Sudjaro, who will have a chance to test the tempera- 
ture extremes of her native, tropical home in Djarkarta, 
Indonesia, with the below-zero clime of the mountain 
resort. 

The Sarah Lawrence students will be accompanied 
on the field trip by four members of the faculty. And 
when the students return from their tour, they hope 
to bring back a little better understanding of the U.S. 
Good Neighbor to the north. This understanding, so 
important to young students, is always better learned 
from on-the-spot field trips than classroom texts. And 
by mixing tours with schooling, these students don’t 
have to wait until summer vacation to travel. @ 


judy of farm methods at Ste. Agathe des Monts is on student itinerary—as are shops in Quebec for wonderful bargains in fine wool fabrics. 
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ODDS AND INNS 


OTEL RATES in U.S. continue to 
Hein: are currently 4% high- 
er than last year. . . Tokyo’s 
Dai-ichi Hotel, recently returned to 
its Japanese owners, reopened after 
being used by U.S. Army for eleven 
years as officer quarters. . . . Four- 
ways Inn at Paget, Bermuda, has 
enlarged its lounge, dining room, 
added air-conditioning, begun work 
on huge swimimng pool. . . . Con- 
struction of Habana Hilton is near 
completion, will be ready to open 
sometime this year,-lrave 630 pri- 
vate, balconied rooms, 200-car gar- 
age... . Unusual guest house, Edin- 
burgh Hall, opened im Lakeland, 
Fla., at 403 S. MasSachusetts Ave., 
offers guests special services such as 
newspapers, coffee at door each 
morning, shoes polished, juice or 
fruit between meals, rub-downs be- 
fore retiring, is near Lake Morton, 
with access for fishing or,boating, 
has rates from $7.50 per person. . . . 
McFadden-Deauville in Miami 
Beach is being torn down to make 
way for new 500-room luxury hotel 
to be completed by end of year... . 
‘Treadway Inns will open 156-room 
hotel-motel at Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
in June, will maintain year-round 
service, with special rates from 
Labor Day through spring. . . . An- 
other motel opened near Ponte 
Tresa in Switzerland, has 55 beds, 
spacious terrace restaurant. . . . Fred 
Harvey, Inc., announced plans for 
new 100-150 unit motor lodge at 
Grand Canyon, Ariz., to open July 
].... Halekulani Hotel in center of 
Waikiki Beach near Honolulu has 
been put up for sale. . . . Nassau’s 
Emerald Beach will add large con- 
vention hal! to seat 600 persons. . 
Officials of Sheraton Corp. report 
they are making plans for large- 
scale expansion in Canada. 
Hotel Monteleone in New Orleans 
built ultra-modern convention hall, 
added 200 guest rooms in new wing. 
.. Sheraton Park Hotel in Wash- 
ington, D. C., is renovating its pub- 
lic lounges in “Gay 90” motif. . 
Rosslyn Hotels in downtown Los 
Angeles will be redecorated soon . . . 
Latest beach house to open at Sea 
Island, Ga., is Hamilton House, 
luxury building with fourteen 
units, all with private patios. @ 
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HOTEL HEADLINERS 


26-Story Sheraton Hotel Will Dot Dallas Skyline 


Puerto Rico Reopens Modern El Barranquitas Resort _ 


UERTO Rico’s beautiful moun- 

tain resort, the 42-room El 

Barranquitas Hotel, reopened 
January 10, operated by the Excel- 
sior Hotel Corporation. The mil- 
lion-dollar hotel has been complete- 
ly renovated at a cost of more than 
$100,000. 

Additional new facilities include 
an electrically-heated swimming 
pool, tennis courts, a large fenced- 
in playground for children and an 
outdoor barbecue. A _ four-hole 
pitch-and-putt golf course and a 


South’s 


NE OF the South’s first major 
Q)eowntown motels opened re- 

cently in Atlanta, Georgia. 
Called the Heart of Atlanta, the 
structure has 120 units, covers an 
entire city block, and is located two 
blocks from downtown Peachtree 
Street. 

Costing over $1,500,000 to build, 
the motel is completely air-condi- 
tioned and boasts a full-size swim- 
ming pool. It features underwater 
music, aerators and lights. 

The motel’s $350,000 Glass House 
Restaurant features walnut panel- 


ing a 26-story, 600-room luxury 
hotel in Dallas, Texas, which 
will be called the Sheraton-Dallas. 
The structure, which was begun 
early last year, will be completed in 
the summer of 1958. , 
The skyscraper hotel, third build- 
ing on the right in adjoining sketch, 


¢ ying a 26 CORPORATION is build- 


will be part of downtown Dallas’ - 


$28,500,000 Southland Center. It 
will be the seventh big-city hotel to 
be constructed in the U.S. since the 
end of World War II. 


The Sheraton-Dallas will be fully 


air-conditioned and include a rest- 


aurant, many specialty shops and a 


huge underground garage. @ 


riding stable are now under con- 
struction and are expected to be — 
completed soon. All rooms have — 


been repainted and redecorated. 


E] Barranquitas was built in 1953. 
but remained in operation for less 


than a year, closing until last 


month. It is located in the geo-  — 
graphical center of the island inthe 
coffee and tobacco 


mountainous 


ig 


country, about twenty miles south-_ Be 


west of San Juan. The 60-minute 


drive to the hotel is one of the most — 


scenic on the entire island. 


First Big Downtown Motel Opens in Atlanta 


ing and furniture. It can serve 153 - 


persons in the main dining room 
and 192 people in the convention 
room. In addition, the restaurant 
will serve breakfast in bed to guests 
in their own rooms. 

Special features of the motel are 
tiled baths and Muzak. Large screen 
television sets are installed in all 
units. Each guest may control the 
air-conditioning and room heat by 
individual thermostats. The two- 
story structure is designed with 
large picture windows which over- 
look the landscaped grounds. @ 
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who know... 


Tel Leringlow 


Fie) ¢ 3 Minutes from Grand Central 


People 


stay at the 


* Convenient to Fifth Avenue 
Shopping 


“=-~\ * All Outside Rooms 


; <" -¢ Radio; Television; Circulating 
}——7-- Ice-Water; Tub, Shower 


> © Close to All Theatres 
BESS 
—~ In Manhattan's Smart East Side 


HOME OF THE FAMOUS 
‘Hawaiian Room’ 


Known For Authentic Hawaiian 
Cuisine and Native Entertainment 
see your local travel agency 
or Write to: PROMOTION DEPT. 
for Brochure 106 


> 
CHICAGO 
Dearborn 2-4432 
BOSTON 
Hancock 6-6625 
Mi 


AMI 
Franklin 9-8331 


|  Leringlon 


LEXINGTON AVE. at 48th ST., 


Near the 


United Nations 


NATIONAL 
TRAVEL 
CLUB 
PIN 


This illustration has 
been greatly enlarged 
to show detail. 


NOW AVAILABLE TO MEMBERS! 


In response to numerous requests, The National 
Travel Club is now offering the “OFFICIAL 
INSIGNIA PIN” to its membership. You'll be 
proud to wear this blue enamel and gold-plated 
pin which will immediately identify you as an 
NTC member. Made with safety catch for ladies 
or lapel type for men. 


ONLY $4,-50 cach 
MAIL COUPON TODAY ——————— — 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 

50 W. 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

NTC pins @ $1.50 each. 
(J Men's 


| enclose $ 


Check one CD Ladies' 


Name... 


Address . 


This offer is limited to NTC members 


NEW YORK CITY, 17 7 
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Travel Crosswords 
BY TED SHANE 


— 


oa 
io} 


w 
io) 


als Waice 
NI 


Lag 


Horizontal 


Where Santa Claus wears a bath- 
ing suit and it’s slink or swim 
for every girl in sight (2 wds.) 
These are dangerots letters 
What the Torch Singer says she 
has in her heart 

This will bore you in French 
What Hercules, the Cat, had to 
everyone’s surprise 

Christmas drink for King Arthur 
A pair of bellows 

Better learn what this means be- 
fore you go on that yachting trip 
The Admiral is admirable, but 
this he seldom does 

These boys are emphatic; once 
they’ve said it, they’ve said it! 
This is out in South Africa 
What Travelers who long to go 
to Montana, New Mexico, Wy- 
oming like to watch 

Fizz water 

This is often a demand 

The Big Stick Man 

Mother’s Helpers 

What George Washington had on 
his brain 

Where the Traveler loses 
money in France 

Rest in Peace! 

City ruled by Seven Countries 
What the engine did when the 
Cop started chasing 

Man who makes a new car fit in 
an old garage 

George Washington never had a 
White One 

She came just before Lisa 

This will give you a Turn 

This goes from house to house 
(abb.) 

An Unsocial Lion 

It’s been done 

Moods for those long, lazy, sum- 
mer afternoons 

This was in German dialect, is 
vaudeville humor 

What the Ancient Mariner does 
to the wedding guests 

What they called a Jet in the 
early days of the Century 

How the Elizabethans would en- 
large it 

Where the Tired Business Man 
wants to take a Loaf of Bread, 
a Jug of Wine and Thou 

Ask any Greek what this means 
and he’ll give you the air 

This will get you a tanning 
Indian Territory (Have you been 
to Katmandu lately?) 

How to become a man 

Hiss 2 

Guys who are living in the Great 
World 


his 


Travel Crosswords Answers Will Be Found on Page 62. 


ik e7= ko 
ao Re 
(a 


Vertical 
Papa’s pain 
When this was done to the cake 
a licking followed 
Pardon me! 
Other World Communicators, or 
those who like their steaks 
neither rare nor well done 
English article 
First thing the Man from Iowa 
buys on the French Riviera 
This is a terrific Slaughter 
This will take a collection 
Not a blessed thing! 
A couple of Silencers! 
These people are always smooth 
on the surface 
Grease Boat 
Kind of reality you need on a 
yacht 
What a school term is 
Wet thing in Spain 
This type of Rose is at every 
ballgame always followed by 
a boy 
What the boys call Elvis Presley 
These people take your notes 
from bar to bar (2 wds.) 
Kind of age George Bernard 
Shaw lived 
Creator of the Fjord 
Corn holder 
Is yesterday 
This is always after Abey 
Country Club used for a highball 
This nurse taught Winston 
Churchill to read 
Fruity beginning 
If you should survive to a hun- 
dred and five this would be my 
age (I’m five years older than 
you!) 
Whose pain in the neck is Nas- 
ser? 
A beating you ask for 
This held-in the fat girl 
This is generally in high spirits 
The part of Turkey that Tourists 
do not care for (pl.) 
Sixty-four dollar word meaning 
meanin 
Sixty-four-cent word meaning 
no meaning 
Little House in Italy 
Shaped like the wing of chicken 
Call me Mister in Munich 
This riot got all mixed up 
Wows to Big Chief Rain-in-the- 
Eye 
This is optional in the begin- 
ning 
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Travel Twisters 


BY TED SHANE 


Answers Will Be Found on Page 62. 


HERE'S A Long, Long Trail a-Winding into the 

Land of My Dreams. If it’s Tamiami Trail I may 

be a Cracker. So where is the Tamiami Trail? (b) 
The Mohawk Trail? (c) The Trail of the Lonesome 
Pine? 


2. You are spending the winter among the Tarheels. 
Are you in: (a) The Sudan? (b) Liberia? (c) Wilming- 
ton, N.C.? . =. P 


cr 


: ; re bd a 

3. In Westminster Abbey they have a famous stone 
behind glass. The Kiags of Scotland and England were 
crowned on it. Nam€ it. 


4. You are in the Harbor at Cannes in France, walking 
up and down looking over the yachts moored there. 
You see a Flag with horizontal stripes: Red-white-blue- 
white-red, the Blue the double width of the others. You 
know that a certain Prince of Asia often winters in that 
pleasure City. What country did the Yacht come from? 


5. If you were motoring through West Orange, N.]J. 
what Museum, opened in 1949, would you stop to see? 
(b) Where is there another Museum, showing the 
works of the same famous man? 


6. What is the name of the largest Lake in Alabama? 
(it’s Man-made!) * 


7. If you spoke Gaelic where would you travel to 
speak it to the Natives? 


8. In what country can you see Frogs walking on 
their hind legs? 


9. Where would you go to visit the Lake country of 
the Poets? 


10. Which is the shorter route to London, from New 
Zealand, by Panama or Suez? 


11. How much does it cost to send an ordinary letter 
‘rom the U.S. to England? To Rome? To South Africa? 


12. John B. Shober of New Orleans, once found him- 
elf in the Village of Wait-a-bit in the Parish of Trel- 
awny. In what part of the world was he? 


13. (a) What City in Florida has a long, long street 
1amed Collins Avenue? (b) Equally famous is County 
Drive. What City is that in? 


14. How could you go from Rome to Cairo by train? 


15. Years ago a shilling was about twenty-five cents. 
Now it is fourteen cents. If you bet an Englishmen two 
bits and won the bet and he gave you half-a-crown, how 
much would he owe you? 
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EUROPE’S THRIFT SEASON “TRAVEL BUY”! 


12-DAY SEA VOYAGES 


ALONG NORWAY'S 
MAGNIFICENT COAST 


IN MODERN COASTAL EXPRESS SHIPS 


from Bergen, Norway 


THRIFT SEASON FARE: 
(before June 9, after Aug. 21) $ 
Includes first class passage, 


berth, meals, shore excursions. 
See your local agent or write 


BERGEN STEAMSHIP CO., INC. 


General Agents: 


576 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 36 « JUdson 2-1133 


VACATION OUTDOORS IN SCENIC 


WEST VIRGINIA 


rs is yours in friendly WEST VIRGINIA. 10 

Layee niet acres provide unsurpassed dase AP 
cool, fresh mountain streams, facilities for all types o 
recreation. New modern lodges in addition to, State 

Park cabins, fully equipped at modest rates. This year 
play, relax in WEST VIRGINIA ... a vacation you 


never forget! 


y SEND COUPON FOR FREE VACATION COLOR BOOKLET! uM, 
<E / WEST VIRGINIA INDUSTRIAL & PUBLICITY COMMISSION / 


State Capitol Bldg., Room 400 / 
CHARLESTON 5, WEST VIRGINIA i 
Please send FREE color booklet. t ‘ ~ 
NAME__——_——————_—_____________ i ae 
Frege tite 
ADDRESS et ere ae ee ee {se | y 
Gilt 2 STATE / nt 
SI rn al OE IE A Bt tac ee 
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UN VALLEY, IDAHO, is twenty 
years old this season. And there 
is still nothing else like it— 

neither on the American continent 
nor anywhere in Europe. Among 
dozens of major ski resorts, both old 
and new, Sun Valley remains the 
one complete winter sports village 
all under one management, built 
from the ground up to satisfy a va- 
cationer’s every dream. 
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Twenty years ago, when the lodge 
first opened its doors to a star-stud- 
ded list of guests, it offered the best 
facilities in the country to those who 
did not have to think twice about 
the price they paid. The announced 
aim was to create a ski resort that 
would have every luxury. There 
were private sundecks and outdoor 
swimming in a glass-enclosed heated 
pool. To skiers, the greatest luxuries 


of all were the open slopes covered 
with deep powder snow and the 
chairlifts that carried them up these 
slopes. 

It is hard ta, remember that 20 
years ago there were no chairlifts 
and that the word itself had not 
been coined. Rope tows were in use 
in America, and there were cable 
cars and funiculars in Europe. But 
chairlifts were first designed and 
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Peculiar geographic locale of famed resort, celebrating 
20 successful years, permits ski sport activity while others 
lounge around warm swimming pool in sparkling sun. 


built at Sun Valley by engineers of 
the Union Pacific Railroad. The 
lifts not only provided more hours 
of downhill skiing but made the 
sport possible to persons who pre- 
viously had found the ascent too 
strenuous. 

Sun Valley had been open only a 
year when it was decided that ac- 
commodations should be provided 
for less-than-luxury prices. The 
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Challenger Inn, with it#own heated 
pool but with mediunt-rate rooms 
was built—and later the Chalets, 
where modest four-bunk rooms still 
further lowered the cost of a Sun 
Valley vacation. 

Now, a guest has his choice of a 
$3.00-a-day room in a chalet, rooms 
from $8.00 to $12.00 in the Chal- 
lenger Inn, from $9.00 to $42.00 
a day in the lodge. The latter rate 


BY DORICE TAYLOR 


is for a suite with fireplace and pri- 
vate sundeck. These are always 
booked far in advance and frequent- 
ly by guests who do not ski at all, 
but come merely to enjoy a com- 
plete rest and the benefits of moun- 
tain air and bright Idaho sunshine. 

In its “Learn-To-Ski’ weeks, Sun 
Valley offers its best winter bargain. 
For $98.00 a week, a skier can have 
lodging in one of the chalets, meals 
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sun valley 


for a week, plus six days of instruc- 
tion in the ski school and unlimited 
use of the lifts and swimming pools. 
Without meals, the rate is $66.50. 

In putting ski vacations within 
reach of all pocketbooks, there were 
no sacrifices in the plan for provid- 
ing the finest equipment and organi- 
zation for skiing and for after ski- 
ing fun. Sun Valley has developed 
two fine skiing mountains. There is 
Dollar Mountain, with completely 
open slopes, where beginners and 
intermediates can progress quickly 
and with confidence. Next is Baldy 
Mountain. There are more spectac- 
ular mountains than Old Baldy, but 
nowhere is there a friendlier or more 
obliging ski peak than this great 
wooded giant that towers over Sun 
Valley. Every bit of terrain on Baldy 
is easily accessible and every ridge, 
bowl and canyon invites ski runs. 

At the top are open slopes and a 
series of great timberfree, sunny 
bowls, where deep powder-snow ski- 
ing is at its best. Runs also have been 
cut down the wooded mountainside. 
In all, there are more than 40 runs 
with additions and improvements 
continually being made. 

Behind the fun and friendliness 


that pupils find in the ski school go 
hours of careful planning and prep- 
aration. Each of the more than 50 
instructors has been carefully select- 
ed for his ability as a teacher and for 
personality that will add pleasure 
to ski classes. Nearly all are veterans 
of several seasons. By constantly im- 
proving methods of teaching, the 
ski school now develops good skiers 
in a time shorter than was dreamed 
possible twenty years ago. ; 

Secondary only to skiing as a 
winter sport at Sun Valley is figure 
skating, especially since the build- 
ing of the Olympic-size year-round 
outdoor rink. 

Sun Valley’s after-ski life is gay 
and varied. This year especially the 
ski school and the Sun Valley Ski 
Club are all planning special parties 
to make the ski town’s twentieth 
year a time to remember. Continu- 
ing is the pleasant custom of after- 
noon tea before the roaring fireplace 
in the Lodge after a day on the 
mountain. Equally popular is the 
after-ski hour in the Ram across the 
village where pizza pies, beer and 
folk dancing are in order. 

At least once during a week’s stay, 
guests choose to go on a sleigh-ride 
party to Trail Creek Cabin, where 
Basque food, steak or chicken din- 


ners are served according to the 
night of the week, and where rol- 
licking games are played in a high- 
ly informal atmosphere. 

Both the Ram and the Lodge din- 
ing room have music and dancing. 
In the Ram, there’s a zither player 
on hand during dinner and the Ram 
Trio performs afterwards. A seven- 
piece orchestra is in the dining 
room during dinner and moves 
down to the Duchin Room later in 
the evening. 

Dancing? After a full day of ski- 
ing? That’s the magic of Sun Val- 
ley’s invigorating climate. Into a 
single day many guests have crowd- 
ed skiing, skating, sleigh riding, a 
plunge in one of the pools, bowling 
and a few hours on the dance floor. 
Next morning they have shouldered 
their skis and started out—ready to 
do it again. 

Special dates on Sun Valley’s cal- 
endar this year include the Seven? 
teenth Annual Harriman Cup 
Races on March 23 and 24, and the 
Fourteenth Annual Western States 
American Legion Junior Cham- 
pionships on April 5, 6, and 7. 

As former Sun Valley visitors will 
tell you, however, any date is a 
happy choice for a romp at this re- 
sort area. @ 


Cantering canine accompanies sleigh riders around snow-spangled site where accommodations are available for luxury or low-level budgets. 


ee 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


4 ~ you wall again see a town of perhaps small gether, enjoy the completely new sur- 
appeal to yourself through its lack of in- roundings. Companions in fun, you'll. 
- < terest or over familiarity. Little is ever share revitalized interests, build fresh 


NE OF THE chief motivating reasons 
for travel is the desire to see rela- 
tives or friends in distant cities. Un- 


derlying this, however, is the sometimes 
discouraging, if hidden, resignation that 


said on such a subject, however, because if 
Aunt Ethel knew you found Dullville a 
bore she would take it as a personal af- 
front, and as this is neither your feeling 
nor your desire, you go right ahead and 
visit Dullville. How many people make 
such unenthusiastic trips is, of course, 
virtually impossible to ascertain, but only 
a basic knowledge of human nature is 


you and a favorite relative may be a city 
you have both, of necessity, by-passed, or 
even a national park or other scenic 
area. At such a mid-way site, you can 
thus renew your friendship and yet, to- 


memories out of such simple things as 


dinner in a restaurant unseen before by 


either of you. Instead of a chat in an 
environment worn thin by repetition, you 
can have the same nostalgic talk in a novel 
setting. 

Try meeting old friends on new ground 
——you'll find it increases the pleasures of 
both. @ 


needed to realize that the number must 
be considerable. 
TRAVEL believes that what may now be ~ ae 


a foredoomed annual excursion can be 1) Ds 


lifted to the realm of an eagerly anticipat- 
ed yearly highpoint. This welcome switch 
H. W. SHANE, Publisher 


is simple: meet at a half-way point. 
Consider that possibility a moment and 
you'll see its lively potentialities. Between 


SIE ORIECTIVES 


To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transpor- 
tation facilities; to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the 
preservation of historic sites, the development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and 
of our waterways, the protection of our forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship 
between all peoples in order to secure lasting international peace throughout the world. 


RECOMMENDATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To the Membership Committee, National Travel Club, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Name of 


In my opinion the following person is eligible to 
Nominating Member: 


join the National Travel Club: 


NAME NAME 


ADDRESS ADDRESS 


CITY 


Membership No. 
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NY FISHERMAN who has wet a 

line in Florida knows that the 

state’s lakes, rivers and ocean 
offer some of the best fishing found 
in the United States. There are so 
many fishing spots in Florida that 
an energetic angler can spend a life- 
time there and always fish in dif- 
ferent waters. 

It is only natural, then, that the 
average visitor to Florida who plans 
to do some fishing is often perplexed 
about where to go. With so many 
fishing spots to choose from, he finds 
it difficult to pick a specific location. 
It certainly is true that almost any 

angling site in Florida can provide 
fun and sport. But fishing activity 
usually varies with the seasons and 
certain sections are noted for cer- 
tain kinds of fish. Generally, to sam- 
ple the various kinds of fishing and 
to catch a variety of species, the 
angler has to fish in several sectors 
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that are scattered about Florida. 

Yet after casting bait in many 
parts of Florida I find one spot that 
offers unbelievable fishing variety 
in a relatively small area. This is the 
St. Lucie River which is found in 
the Stuart-Salerno section on Flor- 
ida’s East Coast. Within about a 
fifteen-mile radius of the town of 
Stuart you will find almost every 
kind of fish caught in Florida wa- 
ters. And you can do any type of 
fishing you prefer. 

The town of Stuart, which is 
about 40 miles north of West Palm 
Beach and 107 miles from Miami, 
is visited by thousands of anglers 
and tourists each year. It is a com- 
pact community of hotels, motels, 
cottages, rooms, restaurants, tackle 
shops and stores catering to every 
need. 

However, you’re not limited to 
Stuart in this area for the surround- 


LUCIE 


BY VLAD EVANOFF 


ing communities of Palm City, Rio, 
Jensen Beach, Port Sewall and 
Salerno all offer accommodations 
for anglers and tourists. 

I discovered a delightful spot in 
Salerno called the Pirate’s Cove Inn 
which is situated right on Manatee 
Bay. It is actually a large trailer 
court, but the owner has some 
housekeeping rcoms for rent at the 
reasonable rate of $3.00 per person. 
We stopped there for a few days and 
found it a very convenient location 
for fishermen. 

Nearby are two fishing camps 
known as the Old Fishnhol and the 
Salerno Fishing Camp. We rented 
a sixteen-foot outboard skiff at the 
Salerno Fishing Camp for $3.00 a 
day. We had brought along our own 
outboard motor, but you can also 
rent an outboard motor for several 
dollars more. You can buy bait at 
the fishing camp or a nearby com- 
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mercial fish house at low prices. 

The owner of the Salerno Fishing 

Camp is a keen angler himself and 

he has printed a fishing map of the 
St. Lucie River and Inlet. This help- 
ful map pinpoints all the best fish- 
ing spots in this sector and tells you 
when, where and how to fish them, 
and which lures and baits to use. 

We rented a skiff one afternoon, 
picked up some menhaden for bait 
and headed toward St. Lucie Inlet 
to try for some of the bluefish which 
we were told were running there. 
We anchored the boat in the fast- 
running tide at the inlet and fished 
with cut menhaden, whieh is an oily 
fish. The action for bluefish wasn’t 
particularly fast that day and we 
only caught one fish apiece. They 
were about three or four pounds in 
weight. Bluefish, which are hard- 
fighting and tasty, are usually 
caught in good numbers in the St. 
Lucie Inlet from November to 
March. 

About an hour before dark we 
decided to cast with surface plugs 
at a point where the Indian River 
meets the St. Lucie River. When we 
got there we shut off the motor and 
drifted slowly with the incoming 
tide. I jerked the surface plug which 
threw a splash and intmediately 
hooked a fish. After a short but fast 
fight I landed a four-pound sea 
trout. A few casts later I hooked 
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something much bigger and after 
about ten minutes I got it near the 
boat. It was a big sea trout which 
was netted, and weighed eight 
pounds. My partner hooked a small 
one, about three pounds or so, then, 
just before it got too dark, he also 
hooked a big one. When it was 
boated it was almost identical to 
mine in length and weight. After 
this sudden action, we called it a 
day and headed back to the fishing 
camp. 

On another day I had some ex- 
citement hooking and catching 
small snook in the same spot where 
the sea trout were taken. The small- 
boat fisherman has a lot of water to 
cover here. He can go up the St. 
Lucie River or fish the St. Lucie 
Inlet or the Indian River or try up 
in the Inland Waterway. Besides 
sea trout and snook there are also 
jack crevalle, redfish or channel 
bass, ladyfish, snappers, croakers 
and catfish to be caught in these 
waters. 

If you don’t care to do it all your- 
self, you can hire a boat and guide 
and enjoy some sightseeing in addi- 
tion to fishing. We went out one 
day in this style from Pirate’s Cove 
Inn pier at Salerno. The charges 
are $30.00 for a day’s fishing, and 
two or three anglers can be accom- 
modated. We headed up the St. 
Lucie River past Stuart, up Tarpon 


Bay_and into the winding North 
Fork of the St. Lucie River. This 
beautiful jungle river winds for fil 
teen miles through a wilderness of 
palm and pine trees. 

The captain promised to show 
us some tarpon which he said were 
present in this river all year. The 
tarpon is considered by most 
anglers as the gamest of salt-water 
fish, but they are hard to catch and 
only strike lures or baits on rare 
occasions in the river itself. 

After rounding a bend several 
miles up river, we saw our first tar- 
pon roll. Then we noticed other 
tarpon rolling in the murky, brown 
waters. Their silvery sides glistened 
in the sun as they came to the top 
and arched their backs out of the 


* water. Well, it was one of those days 


when they just wouldn’t take any-_ 


thing. We tried every lure in our 
tackle boxes as well as some live and 
dead fish. But the tarpon weren't 
in the mood that day. On certain 
days, however, the tarpon hit the 
lures and baits and then some ex- 


citing sport can be had. They are_ 


fairly small fish as tarpon go, run- 
ning from ten to 30 pounds. But on 
light tackle they put up a terrific 
scrap. 

The North Fork of the St. Lucie 
also offers some excellent fishing for 
snook, sea trout, jack crevalle, chan- 
nel bass, snappers, sheepshead and 


Eight-pound sea trout (left), big bluefish (above) are among bites bait brings back in St. Lucie 


Inlet, while sailfish are objective of those aboard cruisers (opposite page) knifing course to 


areas off shore in fabulous Florida fishing site where you can switch scenery with ease. 
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st. lucie 


catfish. On the North Fork you can 
rent boats with or without guides at 


Burt Pruitt’s Fishing Farm which is. 


right on the river. This place also 
has cabins which can be rented. The 
St. Lucie River also branches out 
into South Fork which offers simi- 
lar scenery and fishing as the North 
Fork. Here there are two fishing 
camps catering to anglers—Fox’s 
Fishing Camp and the Dorsal Fish- 
ing Post. The Dorsal Fishing Post 
in unique in that it is owned and 
“run by two women. 

If you want to try some fresh- 
water fishing, both the North Fork 
and the South Fork of the St. Lucie 
River contain black bass and 
bream. The water becomes brack- 
ish and fresh as you go up the two 
rivers and you must have a fresh- 
water fishing license. You can get 
one for a fourteen-day period at a 
cost of $3.25. 

A trip up the North or South 
Fork of the St. Lucie River is worth- 
while just as a scenic cruise. You'll 


see alligators of all sizes sunning 
themselves on the banks. On the day 
we went up the North Fork we also 
saw a big, fat manatee or sea COW 
slowly floating in the water. You'll 
also see wild orchids growing along 
the shore and all kinds of birds. The 
area is a wild life sanctuary where 
hunting is forbidden, so many of 
the animals have lost their fear of 
man. . 
The Stuart area is famous for its 
sailfishing also. The Gulf Stream is 
only from two to four miles offshore 
here during the summer. In the 
winter, it swings about seven miles 
off the coast. Although the sailfish 
like to hug the edge of the Gulf 
Stream, they often come in even 
closer to shore in search of their 
prey which are smaller fish. 
Charter boats which specialize in 
sailfishing can be rented for the day 
at Stuart, Jensen Beach and Port 
Sewall. The rate for a full day’s fish- 
ing usually runs from $60.00 to 
$80.00. Four persons can go aboard 
so the cost can be split. These boats 
supply the tackle, lures and baits so 


TRAVEL MARKET PLACE 


RATES: 50¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words. Advance payment required. Although every reasonable 
precaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for 
misunderstandings arising from any purchase or sale of any articles or services herein advertised. 


MAGNIFICENT 35mm COLOR SLIDES, 
Professional quality. For travelers, lec- 
turers, collectors. Interiors; Exteriors. 
Paris, French Riviera, Rome, Italy, Eng- 
land, Switzerland, Germany, Spain, Ath- 
ens, Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, India, Mexi- 
co, etc. Descriptive catalog "T" 15¢. 
(Deductible from first order.) ... ALSO 


HOLY LAND, EUROPEAN’ SHRINES, 
Lourdes, Fatima, Lisieux, Italian Shrines, 
etc., Exteriors; Magnificent Interiors. 
Descriptive illustrated 60-page com- 
bined catalog "TR" 25¢. (Deductible 
from first order.) 

ARGO SLIDES, 62 William Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 


KODACHROME MOVIES — 8mm-16mm, 
35mm slides and stereo-slides. World's 
largest selection; National parks, his- 
torical, Florida, Alaska, Canada, foreign, 
wild animals. Free catalog—state which. 
COLONIAL PRODUCTIONS, 247-T, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


IMPORT-EXPORT! Opportunity, profit- 
able, world-wide, mail-order business 
from home, without capital; or travel 
abroad. Established World Trader ships 
instructions for no-risk examination. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Free details. 
MELLINGER, G832, Los Angeles 24, Cali- 
fornia. 
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ENGLISH STUDENT, Guide, Britain, 
France, Switzerland, Party/Family. July- 
August. ELLENOR, Hatfield College, Dur- 
ham, England. 


RARE BARGAIN. Original 16mm. Koda- 
chrome travel/adventure movies. Reduc- 
ing value stock. NEIL DOUGLAS, P. O. 
Box 664, Meriden, Conn. 


VACATIONERS! Visit PAGEANT BEACH 
Hotel, Grand Cayman, B.W.I. Recently- 
built, cross ventilation. Large swimming 
pool, beautiful white sandy beach, excel- 
lent food. Located amid 8 acres tropical 
foliage, next door Grand Cayman Yacht 
Club. Write: H. O. Merren, Pageant 
Beach Co., Ltd., Georgetown, Grand 
Cayman, B.W.I. 


VISITING EUROPE? Victoria Lines, per- 
sonal courier, shows you the real Lon- 
doner's London. Own car, visits country 
houses, escorts children, theatre book- 
ings, moderate terms. Write: S. Lavel, 
253 St. James Court, London, S.W.I. 


TRAVEL READERS 

As a reader of the items listed in the 
“TRAVEL MARKET PLACE," you can ap- 
preciate that more than 150,000 others 
will read it. If you have an item or serv- 
ice to sell, try the resultful "MARKET 
PLACE". Write TRAVEL, 50 W. 57th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


there is no need to bring your own. 

The sailfish run from about 25 
to 80 pounds and up to eight and 
a half feet long. They strike trolled 
fish baits or strips and put up a 
spectacular battle with fast runs and 
high leaps. They are caught mainly 
for sport and are not eaten, most 
of them being released again, un- 
less it is a trophy fish which you 
want photographed or mounted. 
The charter boats also catch dol- 
phin, mackerel, marlin, barracuda, 
bonito and albacore. 

You’re not limited to boat fish- 
ing in the Stuart-Salerno region. 
There is also bridge, surf and shore 
fishing. The bridge right in the 
town of Stuart which crosses the St. 
Lucie River is fished by many na- 
tive and visiting anglers for snook, 
sea trout, drum, croakers and 
sheepshead. The old wooden bridge 
at Jensen Beach was famous for its 
fishing. It has been reconstructed 
recently, and this bridge is fished 
day and night. Almost every kind 
of fish found in the area can be 
taken here. 

After you cross the Jensen Beach 
Bridge to Hutchinson Island, you 
find a public bathing beach and 
miles of surf-fishing spots to the 
north and south. Bluefish are caught 
along this stretch during the winter 
months. Whiting are also present 
most of the time and can be caught 
by surf-casting. Channel bass or red- 
fish and croakers also are caught at 
times. 

One of the best things about fish- 
ing in this area is that it offers some 
kind of sport regardless of the 
weather or conditions. There is such 
a variety of fish and there are so 
many different spots that you can 
usually catch something. And if you 
get tired of one kind of fishing there 
is always some other kind to try. 
The same goes for fishing spots. If 
you want a change of scenery, just 
head your boat or car in a new di- 
rection and see what it has to offer. 
You can usually find the fish or 
fishing you want,in this fisherman’s 
paradise. 

Additionally, any time of year 
unfolds its seasonal fun. Even first- 
time anglers will find that their ini- 
tial attempts are lucky lines on St. 
Lucie. @ 
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travel book selection 


Clark’s ‘All the Best in Hawaii’ Revisits Isles for Up-to-Date Slant 
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torial compound, as it is in nu- 
merous other book-loving quar- 
ters, that there are travel enthusiasts 
who collect the journey-books of 
Sydney Clark with the same eager- 
ness displayed by members of a past 
generation when they accumulated 
the tourist guides of the late Karl 
Baedeker. Mr. Clark’s latest book, a 
complete rewriting of his celebrated 
and already time-tested All the Best 
in Hawati (New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Company, 370 pp., illus.) , pub- 
lished originally in 1949, is an ex- 
cellent proof of why this is so. For 
sheer practical advice to visitors to 
the Sandwich Islands—telling them 
what to see, how to get there, where 
to put up, and how much it costs— 
it seems that no other text could be 
more comprehensive or more useful. 
The extraordinary thing about 
the Clark books is the manner in 
which the author makes himself part 
and parcel of each individual sub- 
ject. From his voluminous writings, 
you carry away the impression that 
all of his life he has thought, talked, 
eaten, drunk and slept nothing oth- 
er than this particular adventure. 
Concerning this book in hand, for 


[: IS WELL KNOWN around this edi- 
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example, it is almost unthinkable 
that the same author could have 
written with equal conviction on 
any other part of the world, yet 
Sydney Clark’s name stands as mak- 
er on the handsome bindings of ap- 
proximately a score of other All-the- 
Bests. 

All the Best in Hawaii is a fasci- 
nating conglomeration of facts that 
once more has been stirred expertly 
by the author, and served to his 
admiring readers as a completely sat- 
isfying meal. You cannot absorb the 
information lavishly provided there 
without gaining an almost native 
familiarity with the Magic Islands 
and their people. ‘The chapters con- 
tain history from Captain Cook to 
King. Kamehameha, from Damien 
to December 7, from sandalwood to 
sugar, and against that stirring back- 
ground are the details of resorts, 


. side-trips and people that make va- 


cations so memorable. 

There are pages on places from 
Haleakala Mountain to Honolulu, 
from Wailuku River to Waikiki, 
from the Aloha Tower to the Ala 
Wai Canal, fauna from fish to feath- 
ers, flora from papaya to pineapples, 
and services from Pan American Air- 
ways to Don, the Beachcomber—all 
keyed admirably for ready reference 
by an expertly prepared index. 

In such circumstances, it is in- 
evitable that, when you put this 
book down eventually, you will have 
acquired painlessly a knowledge of 
numerous believe-it-or-nots, includ- 
ing the certainty that Portuguese 
cane-cutters introduced the ukulele 
to Hawaii, that the grass skirt was 
imported from Samoa, and that 
Honolulu, in point of earth cover- 
age, actually is one of the largest 
cities in the world, embracing 540,- 
000 square miles! 

Mr. Clark vigorously insists that 
the romance of ‘“The Islands” shall 
not be restricted to Waikiki and to 
carry his point, makes his readers 
fully sensible of the existence of 
seven other Hawaiian Islands in ad- 
dition to Oahu, discussing each in 


turn and in pleasurable detail. This 
application of travel perspective in 
itself points up a difference in this 
work as compared with others that 
pretend to similar coverage but aver 
that little in the area is worth seeing 
apart from Oahu. 

In a kind of pleasant osmosis, the 
reader soaks up even a smattering of 
the language. Aloha no longer is the 
beginning and the end of one’s ac- 
quaintance with Polynesian speech. 
With Mr. Clark at his elbow, he 


: quickly learns the Honolulu version - 


of the points of the compass: mauka, 
towards the mountains; makati, to- 
wards the sea; ewa, towards the 
sugar plantation; and watktki, obvi- 
ously towards the beach. The mali- 
hini, or newcomer to Hawaii, quick- 
ly learns in this gracious milieu, to 
say mahalo, or thanks, and, on occa- 
sion, in the true spirit of the bustling 
mainland from which he has sought 
to escape by coming here, to say, 
wikiwiki, which, like the famous 
chop-chop of Singapore, means sim- 
ply “Step on it!”—A.E.K. 


Special to N.T.C. Members 


Books reviewed each month are 
offered to members of the National 
Travel Club at substantially re- 
duced prices. To purchase your 
copy, fill out coupon below and en- 
close remittance. Delivery is post- 
paid. @ 


National Travel Club 
50 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me All the Best in Ha- 
waii at the special membership price 


of $4.50. 


Remittance is enclosed. 
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BY WILL LANE 


HREE ELEMENTS are essential for any photo cov- 
erage—places, people and moods. It’s easy to 
- capture the first element—too easy—and thus most 
travel photography tends to become a series of places. 
The trouble is, we can collect a lot of places and then 
suddenly find they mean nothing. They are unrelated 
to the rest of the world, or even to ourselves. ‘To give 
meaning to a place, to seek out its mood and make it 
remembered for its own sake, seek the details of atmos- 
phere, sounds, smells and feelings that give it charac- 
ter. The Window, shown here, is as simple a scene as 
you can find, yet it has atmosphere and mood—the feel- 
ing of a cozy nook inside. Let the rain fall on the world 
outside. Here, within, all is warm and dry. The feeling 
of comfort and security obtained in a shelter from the 
rain is especially memorable in scenes from childhood. 
Miss Gina Jackson had spent a spring afternoon film- 
ing a painter’s studio. When rain began to fall, she 
opened wide the lens of her camera and focused on the 
raindrops for this memorable mood shot. 
The photo is from U.S. Camera 1957 ($6.95) , a vol- 
ume of annual inspiration which is always full of pic- 
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The Window cap- 
tures| special mood, 
by focusing on rain- 
drops hitting pane, 
at 1/25'<sec.,,, :3.5. 


torial ideas, whether you are looking for moods, places 
or people. 

A true close-up, whether one or many, is more than 
a close-up. It is a revelation of personality. It is more 
than a likeness, which a camera produces automatically. 
Whether you are shooting a ‘young child or an old, 
character-lined face, it is less important to show what 
the individual looks like, than to reveal what he is. 

The first step is to put your subject at ease. Give a 
child a toy to occupy his hands. Give a man a conver- 
sation to occupy his mind. Get him interested in talk- 
ing about himself, his ideas, his hobbies. Let him for- 
get the camera and lose all self-consciousness. 

The most successful portraitists such as Philippe 
Halsman, Edward Weston, Arnold Newman, Eliot 
Elisofon and others are themselves excellent conver- 
sationalists. But while they are talking, they are also 
watching. They are alert for fleeting gestures and flick- 
ers of expression which they recognize as revealing the 
personality within. The hand on the camera anticipates 
these gestures and expressions. This means clicking the 
shutter a split-second before something occurs. A sphit- 
second after that is too late. A shutter speed of 1/100 
or 1/200 second freezes motion. 
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if you want to capture mood, learn these 3 essentials! 


Watching the masters of portraiture at work, you 
get the feeling that it’s all very simple. They center all 
interest on their subject. The photographer, camera 
and equipment remain unobtrusive. 

Watching less-experienced photographers, it all looks 
very complicated. The cameraman monopolizes the 
scene with an array of cameras, exposure problems and 
gadgets, until the subject feels like a superficial part 
in an assembly line. The subject is shooed around, made 
to place arms and legs in awkward positions, and forced 
into shapes like a contortionist. He feels like a stick of 
wood being arrariged i in a still-lifegomposition. Finally, 
to add insult to injury, | he is surrounded by indecision. 
He sits around and waits while the photographer de- 
cides whether to use this background or that one, which 
lens to use, or whether to use an exposure meter. A 
half hour of this treatment, and the most spontaneous 
man, woman or child always ends up looking bored, 
tired, pained or just plain disinterested. 

No one can get good portraits unless he knows how 
to handle his subject and how to handle his photo- 
graphic equipment. The latter takes a lot of practice. 
Use friends, relatives and neighbors. Also practice with 
still-lifes like our scene, The Window. View it from 
different camera angles, different lighting, different 
distances. The window will not move or become im- 
patient. 

Practice makes perfect.*There is no short cut to dex- 
terity. Use the camera as a pianist practices until there 
is an automatic line of action from his eye, when he 
sees a note written on the score, to his fingers which 
respond by hitting the keys, translating what his eye 
saw into a sound his ear can hear. 

When you are ready to graduate from the snapshot 
class to real portraits, you will find it easy to take the 
things you see with your eyes and put them on film. A 
camera can map the features of a face, almost auto- 
matically. But to reveal the individual within—to ob- 
serve, understand and define a human being—that is 
real portraiture. 

To reach the essence of an individual through a lens, 
you have first to reach him through himself. The line 
of communication among people is not too easily main- 
- tained even without the intrusion of mechanical gadg- 
ets. A false word or an insincere approach can end 
everything. Simple people are most sensitive—primitive 
natives or children can be the best subjects, or the 
worst, to work with. The same applies to pets and 
animals. They react to every nuance of friendliness, 
hostility or indifference. 

A photographic annual such as U. S. Camera provides 
valuable insights into the book of life. But don’t buy 
and try to read it in an hour or two. Take your time. 
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Look at a few pictures each day, as you would breathe 
in the pleasure of a visit to an art gallery. Take one 
photograph at a time. Forget everything else as your 
eye roams over every detail. Don’t be satisfied with 
mere technical information about what camera and 
exposure was used, but continue on to visualize the 
photographer at work, how he achieved his results, 
how he got into his subject, and how he penetrated 
beyond mere surface resemblance. 

Learn to read photographs. Anyone can look at a 
photograph; the language seems familiar enough. But 
how about reading all the information in it? To read 
a book, you don’t give it one glance and put it aside. 
You read it line by line, thought by thought. A photo- 
graph, read the same way, reveals a wealth of informa- 
tion, thoughts and ideas. Take advantage of all the 
pictures around you. Look for examples, in your trav- 
els, of (1) People, (2) Places, and (3) Moods. 


QUESTION: J have taken many color shots which are 
excellent when projected on a screen, but when I order 


color prints, they are usually disappointing. The dealer 


always seems to think the fault is in the original, but I 
don’t know what to do. 


ANSWER: Try using the new Kodacolor film. It aie 


you a color negative which makes excellent prints on 
a new material especially created for it—Kodak Color 
Print Material, Type C. This new Kodacolor film, be- 
cause of its design and increased latitude lends itself 
better to making prints than other color films. While 
good prints also can be made from Kodachrome, Ansco- 
chrome, Ektachrome transparencies, etc., these require 
more accurate control of original exposure, color values 
and densities than the average amateur can provide. 
QUESTION: J want to learn how to develop my own 
film and also make color prints. How should I start? 
ANSWER: Start with black-and-white. Contact print- 
ing is simple and inexpensive. Next step is to obtain an 
enlarger and make 8x10-inch, and larger, prints of your 
best negatives. There are a number of good instruction 
manuals, such as the pamphlet, Developing Printing 
and Enlarging (25c) published by Eastman Kodak Co. 
Most stores have it. If you shoot with Kodacolor, you 
can make color prints with the new Type C color kit. 
QUESTION: Js it any cheaper to shoot color in the 36 
exposure roll? 

ANSWER: The retail. price of a 36-exposure roll of 
Kodachrome ($2.60) plus processing ($2.50) brings the 
average to 14 cents per slide. In the 20-exposure roll it 
comes to a total of about 17 cents per slide. However, I 
don’t recommend using the larger roll unless you are 
taking enough pictures to avoid keeping film in a cam- 
era more than a week or so. @ 
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Lines Aft... 


Around Cuba 


Dear Sirs: 

Your By Car Around Cuba (TRAVEL, 
Dec., 1956) pleased us immensely. How- 
ever, we do wish to clarify one point. 
You say that “tourists can get free per- 
mits to drive on the island from the 
Cuban Tourist Commission in Havana.” 
This is not necessary, as American tour- 
ists can use their local driver’s license 
and need no special permit of any kind. 

Catalina L. Cardero 
Cuban Tourist Commission 


New York, N. Y. 


Auto Ideas 


Dears Sirs: 

Let’s have a frank discussion of 1957 
automobiles. . . . Why continue to add 
speed when streets and highways are so 
congested. .. . since all states have legal 
limits of not over 65 miles, and some even 
less. . . . Let’s discuss the thing that man- 
ufacturers ignore—Convenience! First, 
the rear seat of the auto: why not have a 
fancy-looking, deceptive box affair like 
a large tool box that would hold tackle 
boxes, fishing rods and maybe even boots. 
... Arrange to put two boxes under front 
seat, the one under the driver to hold 
first-aid supplies and small tools, the 
other side to contain maps and flash- 
lights, built as sliding drawers. Glove 
compartment could be made wider and 
deeper, two inches lower not interfering 
with legs and one inch higher not inter- 
fering with vision. .. . Now that manu- 
facturers of electric razors are making 
razors so one can shave in car, why not 
arrange for a metal box large enough to 
hold the average razor permanently in 
the car just under the lighter as many 
travelers get into places where there is 
no electricity. . . . Now that they are 
building tops of cars four and a half feet 
high, why not leave them at five feet? At 
four and a half feet, leave roof flat—add 
another roof providing sliding doors on 
right side half way se traveling men can 
keep brief cases, books, etc., up there, 
plus small parcels. On the other side, 
full length for extra long things, even 
fishing poles. . . . I'll predict the first 
manufacturer that ventures in this field 
with at least one of his models will find 
a new incentive for the sale of his car 
that will outshine any one of his fancy 
ears. .. . Exchange the fancy stuff for 
things we actually need and make more 
of us happy. . . . Not all of us live on 
vanity and an auto was created for trans- 
portation, not envy. 

Louis A. Fortwangler 
Cincinnati, O. 
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Ship Slip 
Dear Sirs: 

In the Travel Digest section of your 
December issue, you noted that “Ger- 
mans Launch Luxury Ship,” the Theodor 
Herzl. Although the SS Theodor Herzl 
was launched in Hamburg by a German 
shipyard, this write-up is not 100% cor- 
rect in as much as you omitted to state 
that this ship belongs to the Zim Israel 
Navigation Company, Ltd. (Zim Lines) . 

H. L. Wittner 

Passenger Traffic Manager 
American-Israeli Shipping Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


TRAVEL hastens to rectify this catastro- 
phe!—Ed. 


Tram Tale 


Dear Sirs: 

We noted the story (Tram with Four 
Feet) of the Celaya, Mexico, mule car 
line on page 50 of your November, 1956, 
issue. It had been our understanding that 
this line ceased operating. ... 

Stephen D. Maguire 
New York, N. Y. 


TRAVELER Maguire has, alas, perfect un- 
derstanding.—Ed. 


River Route 


Dear Sirs: 

Reader’s Choice, TrRAvEL, Noy., 1956, 
publishes an error! Concord, Mass., is 
not astride the Charles River. Concord 
straddles the Concord River which flows 
into the Merrimac near Lowell, Mass. 
The Charles wanders around Mass. to 
the west and southwest of Boston and 
flows into Boston harbor. It was on the 
banks of the Charles River that John 
Eliot preached to the Indians. . . 

George M. Rogers 
Natick, Mass. 


Bell Ringer 


Dear Sirs: 

Your December issue climaxed a year 
of splendid articles with Sacred Ameri- 
can Shrines and Colonial Landmark 
ringing bells in my belfry! As a month- 
ly feature, your Photo Contest is one of 
your best pages. Success to you in 1957. 

Rey. Bradford G. Webster 
Smethport, Pa. 


Sailor Satisfied 
Dear Sirs: 

We have been satisfied subscribers to 
Travex for the past few years. Having 
served in the Merchant Service for about 
ten years, I have visited many of the 
places described in TRAvEL and hence 
it makes it all the more enjoyable. 

Richard P. Cross 
So. Burnaby, B.C., Can. 


“IT was driving along minding my 
own. business...” 


Twister Answers 
1. (a) Florida, the Everglades (b) 


‘ New England (c) The Bluegrass Moun- 


tains of Virginia. 2. (c) 3. The Stone of 
Scone. 4. Thailand, or Siam. 5. Thomas 
Alva Edison Museum. Fort Myers, 
Florida, his former winter home. 6. 
Guntersville. 7. The Scottish Highlands. 
8. France. 9. Northern England. 10. 
Panama. 11. Eight cents. 12. Jamaica, 
B.W.I. (British West Indies!) 13. (a) 
Miami (b) Palm Beach. 14. Easily, that 
is, if you went from Rome, New York 
to Cairo, Illinois. 15. Fifteen cents, or a 
shilling and a penny! 
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TRAVEL DIGEST 


Brief News Bulletins From Around The World 


HIKE IN RAIb- “RARES. J ASSED 
Members of “Interstate “ 
Commerce Commission have 

approved propésai of 8 
Eastern railroads to hike 
coach fares 5%, first 
class 15%, raise excess- 
baggage charges. Lines had 
asked for 45% increase in 
first-class fares. Board 
has turned down railroad 
bid to end roundtrip re- 
ductions. 


NYC JAMS THEATRE TOURS 

NYC License Commissioner 
has started cracking down 
on travel agents, carriers 
who tie in theatre tickets 
with tours. Test cases are 
against Paul Tausig & Son 
Travel Agency, Theatre 
Trains & Planes. City for- 
bids anyone other than li- 
censed ticket brokers to 
re-sell theatre tabs. 


NUMBER OF U.S. DRIVERS UP 

According to travel of- 
ficials, 77,000,000 people 
are licensed to operate 
motor vehicles in U.S. 
Last year, they drove 
605,000,000,000 miles, 
used approximately 50,- 
000,000,000 gallons of 
fuel. Motorists averaged 
1,200 miles on vacation 
trips in 1956. 


ONTARIO EXPANDS PARK AREAS 

Province of Ontario has 
started large-scale pur- 
chasing of land for parks, 
boosting number of areas 
from 6 to 122 during last 
two years. Size varies 
from few acres to 2,750 
square miles, includes 45 
parks formerly owned by 
Dept. of Highways. 
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MIDDLE EAST TRAVEL STYMIED 
U.S. travel through 
Middle East is blocked by 
State Dept., currently 
voiding passports to 
Egypt, Israel, Jordan, 
Syria. However, Trans 
World Airlines has re= 
opened flights to Israel, 
El Al is in full opera- 
tion. Syria.forbids any 
commercial air hops over 
its territory. Beirut, 
Lebanon, formerly busiest 
airport in Middle East, is 
now "virtually without air 
traffic." However, many 
U.S. carriers expect 
State Dept. to allow tour-= 
ism soon in Middle East. 


FRANCE CUTS RAIL SERVICE 
As result of current 
fuel shortage, French Na- 

tional Railroads tempo- 
rarily curtailed service 
in certain areas. However, 
all rail connections with 
foreign countries are be-= 
ing maintained. Most im- 
portant to U.S. travel- 
ers: Sleeping cars on 
famed Blue Train are now 
attached to Paris Cote 
d'Azur; Mistral now runs 
from Paris ‘to Marseille 
with connecting autorail 
through French Riviera. 


BELGIANS TRY 10¢ LOCKERS 

U.S.-type baggage lock- 
ers, operated by coin, 
have been installed in 
Belgium recently for trav- 
elers who want to store 
luggage for, 48 hours or 
less. Lockers rent for 
10¢, are located in Ant- 
werp, Brussels, Charleroi, 
Ghent, Liege, Namur, Os- 
tend. 


CHILE FLIES ANTARCTIC TOUR 

Chile's Linea Aerea Na- 
cional has begun first 
tourist flights over froz- 
en Antarctic continent. 
Officials report sales are 
excellent for non=-sched-= 
uled hops, although trip 
apparently holds little 
interest for women. Fe- 
males turned thumbs down 
on first flight, bought no 
tickets. 


MACKEY BEGINS BWI FLIGHTS 

Mackey Airlines recently 
began daily flights to 
West End, Grand Bahama, 
B.W.I., from Florida ter- 
minals of Miami, Fort Lau- 
derdale, West Palm Beach, 
Tampa, St. Petersburg. 
Last year, Mackey pur- 
chased Midet Airlines, 
added 2 new bases to its 
network, Miami plus West 
ENG>. Be Wed 


PA. MAPS LIBRARY REPLICA 


Old Library of American 
Philosophical Society, 
first erected in 1789-90 
by Benjamin Franklin, will 
be reconstructed at orig- 
inal site in Philadelphia. 
U.S. Government donated 
land for structure, which 
will house priceless col- 
lections of rare books, 
documents, manuscripts. 


TURKEY DEVALUES LIRAS 
Turkish Government has 
revised its exchange rate 

for tourists, now offers 
visitors 5.25 liras in- 
stead of 2.8 liras per 
dollar. With new standard, 
tourists can rent rooms in 
first-class hotels for 
less than $3.00 daily. 
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FLAGSHIP SWITCHES CRUISE 
Norwegian America Line 
flagship Bergensfjord has 

cancelled Mediterranean 
cruise because of Suez 
turmoil. Instead, vessel 
Wide heave: NYC on: Neb. 17, 
for South America, West 
Africa, Spain, Portugal on 
57-day cruise costing 

=$1,450 up. Sightseeing 
tours, special entertain- 
ment will be available at 
ports of call, plus op- 
tional inland trips 
through Africa, Spain, 
Portugal. 


SUEZ DELAYS WORLD CRUISES 

American President Lines 
vessels in round-the-world 
service will sail from 
Karachi to South Africa, 
then on to Mediterranean 
until Suez Canal reopens. 
Vessels will stop at Dur- 
ban, Port Elizabeth or 
Capetown for fueling, pro- 
visions. Officials esti- 
mate that new route will 
lengthen cruises 14 days, 
but fares remain un-= 
changed. 


MEDITERRANEAN TRIP PLANNED 

American Export Lines is 
going through with plans 
for 59-day cruise starting 
Feb. 1 through Mediter- 
ranean on Constitution, 
calling at 21 ports in- 
cluding those in Egypt, 
Israel, Lebanon. Decision 
was made as result of de- 
tailed appraisal of Middle 
East Situation, line ex- 
pecting U.S. to relax ban 
on travel in area. 


LINES SIGN CARIBBEAN PACT 
New air-sea agreement 
granting 10% reduction on 
one-way fares in Caribbean 

has been signed by KLM 
Royal Dutch Airlines, Pen-= 
insular & Occidental 
Steamship Company of 
Miami. Both carriers have 
arranged all-inclusive va- 
cation programs built 
around pact. Destinations 
covered include Havana, 
Aruba, Curacao, La Guaira. 
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PARK PROJECTS GET UNDERWAY 

National Park Service 
has begun work on 4 na- 
tional parkways: Blue 
Ridge in N.C.-Va., Colo- 
nial in Va., Natchez Trace 
in Tenn.-Ala.-Miss., 
George Washington in Va.- 
Md. Work includes 61 miles 
of grading, 4 tunnels, 3l 
bridges; 23 miles of con- 
crete, plus guard-rails, 
tunnel lining, slope 
Stabilization, will cost 
$12,500,000. 


TCA MARKS NEW ORIENT ROUTE 
Trans-Canada Air Lines 
is offering U.S. travelers 
new Far Eastern route that 
eliminates all transporta- 

tion tax imposed on trip 
segments. Through new 
agreement with Canadian 
Pacific Airlines, TCA 
routes its passengers from 
NYC to Orient via Van- 
couver, then flies on to 
Tokyo, Hong Kong. 


LINE ORDERS BIGGER COPTERS 
New York Airways, which 
shuttles travelers by hel- 

icopter from La Guardia 
Airport to Manhattan 13 
times per day, will re- 
place its 4-seat planes 
with 1l2-passenger Sikorsky 
S-58 craft in May. Cost of 
12-minute hop is $6.00 
plus tax per person. 


L.A. GETS PASSPORT OFFICE 

U.S. State Dept. has 
opened Passport Agency in 
Los Angeles. Under new ar- 
rangements, officials can 
issue passports without 
waiting for Washington to 
process forms, return them 
by mail. 
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MAYFLOWER II CREW PICKED 
Mayflower II, authentic 
replica of original Pil- 
grim ship (See Travel, 
July.’ 1956) 5--widt sail 
Apr. 2 for U.S. with crew 
of 21 including American 
cabinboy, James Sandino, 


of Astoria, N. Y. Chosen 


from among 400,000 members 
of Boys' Club of America, 
Sandino is expected "to 
become founder of complete 
new line of Mayflower 
descendents in U.S." 


BOAC SLATES 3 NASSAU HOPS 
British Overseas Airways 
Corp. has begun 3 daily 
flights from Miami to 
Nassau on Vickers Vis- 
counts. British West In- 
dian Airways will operate 


hops from Miami to Grand 


Cayman, Jamaica. Roundtrip 
fare from Miami to Nassau 
is $36.00; Grand Bahama, 
$21.00; Grand Cayman, 
$89.70; Jamaica, $111.00. 


MIAMI DROPS CENTER PLAN 

Plan for $72,000,000 In- 
ter-American Culture & 
Trade Center slated to be 
built north of Miami, 
Fla., apparently will be 
dropped. State's Governor 
said proposals for which 
bonds originally were val-= 
idated were "unrealistic 
and unsound." 


FRANCE UPS CAR EXPORTS 
France will export 

16,000 Renault passenger 
cars; this“year=tosUecsur 
over 5 times number sold 
in 1956, according’ to com= 
pany estimates. U.S. -pur= 
chases will be roughly 25% 
of all Renault exports. 
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MOTORISTS REPORT ON FUEL CONDITIONS AROUND EUROPE 
Travelers planning to motor abroad are warned of 

pressing oil shortage in many parts of Europe, marked 
by rationing in England, France, Denmark}, no Sunday 
driving in Sweden, Benelux countries. Tourists report 
that gas is hard to find in Spain, France, but plenti- 
ful throughout Scandinavia. Many foreign governments 
are attempting to give top priority to dollar-spending 


U.S. visitors, 


exempting them from rationing, driving 


restrictions. Finland, Norway, Germany, Italy, Aus-= 
tria have no limits on motor fuel purchases. 
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CUBA FERRY RESUMES SERVICE 
TMT Cuba Auto Ferry has 
resumed service after re- 
cent overhauling, instal- 
lation of individual air- 
plane-type reclining seats 
in new air-conditioned 
lounge. Ferry leaves Key 
West Monday, Wednesday, 
Friday at 11:00 p.m., re- 
turns from Havana at 10:00 
am. on Tuesdays, Thurs= 
days, 11:00 a.m. ‘on Sun- 
day. Sailing Costs $14.36 
per person, $50.00 up for 
ears; each: roufidtrip. 


NEW CAMPING BOOK OFFERED 
Up-to-date guidebook, 
Vacation Campgrounds, 127 
pages, 75¢, has been pub- 

lished by Charles & Kay 
HubcGQguLSt, P.O. Box 265), 
Maryville, Tenn. Book cov- 
ers 12 southeastern 
states, lists all camp lo- 
cations, facilities, road 
conditions, plus general 
information on outdoor 
living. 


SWISS BUILDING HUGE BRIDGE 

Construction has ‘started 
on world's longest l1-span, 
concrete bridge, crossing 
Rhone River at St. Maur- 
ice, Switzerland. Weighing 
15,000 tons, 380-foot span 
will have width of 51 feet 
to permit 4 separate run- 
ways. Builders expect com-— 
pletion by May 1. 


AUSSIES OPEN S.F. OFFICE 

Australia opened its 
first information office 
in U.S. Since 19359 at 153 
Kearny St., San Francisco. 
New headquarters has com- 
fortable lounge, free lit-= 
erature, attractive dis- 
plays, latest posters, 
brochures. 


HONG KONG-TOKYO LINK SEEN 
Hong Kong Airways an- 
nounced plans for 3 regu- 

larly scheduled flights 
between Hong Kong, Tokyo, 
via Okinawa, Taipei, using 
Vickers Viscount aircraft. 
First hops will begin 
sometime in spring. 
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UNITED OFFERS 11 SKI TOURS 

United Air Lines is of- 
fering 11 all-inclusive 
tours to major winter 
Sports areas—Alta, 
Brighton, Utah; Squaw Val-= 
ley, Sugar Bowl, Nev.; As-= 
pen, Winter Park, Steam- 
DOA. OPLINeS. COtowesNt. 
Hood, Ore.; Sun Valley, 
Ida. Vacations cost $60.00 
to $98.00, include all 
meals, ski lessons, sur- 
face transportation. 


CARRIER BAGS DETROIT ROUTE 
Lake Central Airlines 
has been awarded new route 
via Toledo from Lima, 0., 

to Detroit for temporary 
period of 3 years. Service 
of 2 trips daily begins 
Sometime after Mar. l. 
Airline also was granted 
permission to extend runs 
from Youngstown, 0., to 
Buffalo, Ney Sc :Flishts wereld 
begin by Feb. 15, with 4 
hops daily. 


8 BERMUDA CRUISES MARKED 
Furness Lines' Queen of 


Bermuda, Ocean Monarch 
will make 8 "Liv-Aboara" 


cruises, offering passen- 
gers use of ships as hotel 
space during their Bermuda 
stopovers. Six-day cruises 


-cost $153 up, 7-day 


cruises $167, including 
all meals aboard ship. 
Voyages are now exempted 
from all U.S. transporta- 
tion taxes. 


SECOND BEST AUTO YEAR SEEN 

General Motors officials 
forecast that 1957 will be 
auto industry's second 
best sales year in his- 
tory, with approximately 
6,500,000 new passenger 
ears, 900,000 trucks being 
produced, absorbed into 
U.S. market. 


MIAMI GEARS FOR TURBOPROPS 

Northeast Airlines will 
fly Britannia turboprop 
planes on NYC-to-Florida 
hops next fall, carry 92 
persons first class or 135 
tourist class. 


N.J. 


COMPLETES HUGE PIER 


Hoboken=-Port Authority 
Pier, new operating base 
of American Export Lines, 
was completed recently in 
Hoboken, N.J., overlooking 
N.Y. Harbor, cost $18,- 
000,000 to build, will be 
able to serve 125 trucks 
at one time, end wharf 
congestion. 


AIRLINE TO LINK WASHINGTON 


Allegheny Airlines was 
given permission to make 
hops from Harrisburg, Pa., 
to Washington, D.C., by 
Civil Aeronautics Board, 
will begin flights in Feb. 


U - MAPS NEVADA ROAD 


ept. of Interior has 
awarded contracts for 
$118,615 to construct 15.4 
miles of roads, build pic- 
nic areas, campgrounds at 
Lake Mead National Recrea= 
tional Area which was 
formed by huge federal 
dam. 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE TRAVEL INTEREST IN MARCH 


1 Pourists" Day... eecessese» buenos Aires, Argentina 
Pee OCArNi Val. s< sc ees'ewulees eevee se Os ODLE Ly usOotavee 
Ree Carnivals cisvacsevssecévercces se hbl Dat tionmericd 
1-8. SportSmen'S Shows ssecccevccecccsvesseAtlanta, Ga. 
1-11. Begonia Festival...Ballarat, Victoria, Australia 
1=124.° Water—-Drawing Ceremony... oc. esseh sess Nara, Japan 
Paka: Aericultural Maltoswss > ocesa eke, eraries a raues 
1=25.:.Ski Jumping Compet.:.....c«eerlanica, Yugoslavia 
J=25. Grand Prix: Auto Race. . cscs eeees eoyracune,, aly 
Intl. “Sks Compete es ss oe odd vey s ee MUa UNG a) pues 
Sa See CAPHLVAL ev ccte cee sec ese viecicee ces sMAUMOGY, DeLerum 
BeSa Mardis CFA Se cee s osse'e os ole welts Sed eieiee eee Wales mEaeme o> 
Sabi MArGl. GPAB iso obec twbee ceese eee e NOW Onteation gai. 
2-5. Mardi Gras..........-Brabant, Limburg, Netherlands 
Bao CALNIVaAl sc. s ctsescecivesws ve sRLO G0 Janelro,..pramee 
EC ATINI VAL c's wid cid?ss bie ¥16-eleters cede wiwiele wiaiace woke ane eueyeinie! 
Bee FOAL VAL visic folk se Vee 6 oe cis RCS Cee oe eee Cube 
en Sil DOL DY's soe ss ste 6 0 os obs oe SONALOL St. Denis? “om Lise 
3-4. Rose Monday Pageants..Bonn, Munich, Cologne, Ger. 
$=5.. Pre-Lenten Carnival....esccecesvceseesAll Luxembourg 
JO oe Karin Home: “SNOW. «+e sce vce sce eee erovViGdenGes ite bs 
a=5. Mardi Gras. Celebs sc esse cie visi ce All HBPEte. We Indies 
Be Mardi Grass. cccccccveceecsevevececseeee biloxi, MiSs. 
Gites. CAN Vale << sjies's ia w/e eee vee DINCHNO, DOLLS Tun 
me LOVE (MALT eisieiere eo bieeloteieie. 6 010 wie sieie cele se NULL DOF 2 si Gere 
e=9. Agricultural. Show... ececece es bldoret, Bb. Africa 
9=10.. Spring Camel lia’ShHow..c.cecsvse  eonarlottes “NC. 
EOGraASSLON PLAY sie. 0 cee siewce sLerada, Barcelonas spain 
POCwOUN (PALCANLS sic ce csicwigccecceeseces oss hjUukan, Norway 
10. Norwegian Ski Champs............-Mo i Rana, Norway 
MOOT L CATINLV Glee nl eieieeierele eis oe eke cle eV Ole Ver AUS Umenora: 
POA S OpPINg HALT s «cele ese e ve00 oe eel rankturt< Germany 
HO=LEO. Intl. Agricultural Fair... sos seee. Verona, Ltaly 
10-19. St. Joseph's Day Bonfires.......Valencia, Spain 
ll. King's Birthday Celebration.......Copenhagen, Den. 
Pith oe CAP VAL ss 's6ieis ee ice «6.0 slew ee s DASOL, SWELL Zeriand 
14-17. Jaycee. Champ. Rodeo...cesccccececeerPnoenix, Ariz. 
14-24. Intl. Auto Show............-Géneva, Switzerland 
15.. Spring Trade Fair............ Utrecht, Netherlands 
15-18. Bimini Spinning Tournament......Nassau, Bahamas 
to—2e.. Miami-Cuba Air) Cruise. ...6..escewees oMiami, Fla. 
15=24. Sportsmen's Show......s.cecccees sberlin, Germany 
15-May 15. Keukenhof Flower Show....Lisse, Netherlands 
Lowe rapaung Full Moons:Celebe ccc svc wets es wicere ehh Burma 
Meow <Patrick'S Days-COleb« ccciecns Sees eee ehhh Gireland 
Nfger ell TEs OO LCD icicle’ o eis ielle we lece Cee elevate ielole erate: scongiere Aaluaearelen: 
Pec Gaus FOSUIVAL Ss sc'ecc's ssc cele we wees de LDPOS, BeLe 1m 
17-30. Garden Pilgrimage......Gulf Coast Cities, Miss. 
Deer eSSOS LAL sles ic weve cee co e's overs ALUOLeim. Pontugal 
Loonot. Joseph's Day: Celeb... so scew cue nscAl bl Costa Rica 
Pes WAY Of The» INGLAns vivci01s o:0:0 ote ele ergeiet wile cre bis Meso Leo 
wo-Ole oportsmen'S SHOW... 2. ccieccecesése Dallas, Texas 
25-24. Winter GameS....e-.eee-eee5e--eROvaniemi, Finland 
24. Mary Magdalen Festival............Castellon, Spain 
25. Annunciation Feast...........«..s.Nazareth, Israel 
25-50. Sportsmen's Show................sHarrisburg, Pa. 
25-31. Lapp Fairs...........Gallivare, Tannas, Lapland 
27-50. Mountain Youth Jamboree.........ASheville, N.C. 
28-31. Azalea Festival...cecccccesssesWilmington,. N.C. 
29-51. Spring Garden Show..........se++-Cranston, R.I. 
29=Apr. 1. Holy Week Celeb........e.+e«bBraga, Portugal 
Sl. Carnival.........+++++e+-Fosses, Stavelot, Belgium 
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LINER PLOTS PACIFIC TRIP 
Swedish American Line's 
Kungsholm will make 98-day 

cruise of South Pacific 
area leaving NYC on Jan. 
17, 1958, will make stops 
at 22 ports. Halts in- 
clude: Balboa, Canal Zone; 
Tagus Cove, Galapagos ; 


. Nuku Hiva, Marquesas; Pa= 


peete, Tahiti; Pago Pago, 
Apia, Samoa; Suva, Fiji 
Islands; Bali, Indonesia; 
Hong Kong; Yokohama; Hon=- 
olulu. Trip covers 31,603 
miles, costs $3,100 up. 


SWISSAIR BACKS SLAV TOUR 
Swissair has begun 21- 
day tours of Yugoslavia 
with stopovers in Aus-= 
tria, Switzerland. Flights 
leave NYC every Sat., with 
2 days of sightseeing in 
Zurich, motorcoach tours 
of Alps, steamer trip on 
Danube to Djerdap, air hop 
to Dalmatian Coast, con- 
cludes with Vienna stay. 
Trip costs $1,077.75 up. 


P.R. DEBUTS NEW NIGHT CLUB 
Puerto Rico's newest 


- night spot, $250,000 Dar- 


lington Club, resembling 
ancient Spanish hacienda, 
opened recently. Manage- 
ment features special 
dishes from 12 countries, 
entertainers from U.S., 
Europe, South America. 


GERMAN TRAINS AID MOTHERS 
German railroads have. 
set aside special compart-— 

ments for mothers, chil- 
dren in 38 express trains 
covering long distances on 
main lines, offering un- 
disturbed travel. Children 
to age of 10 are allowed 
in Same compartment. 


BOAC MAPS 2 NEW AIR TOURS 
Two new 16-day Caribbean 
tours on BOAC's Viscount 
turboprop airliners will 
make stops at Barbados, 
Jamaica, Puerto Rico, 
Tobago, Trinidad, Virgin 
Islands, cost from $555 
up, including hotel space, 
meals, airport transfers. 
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